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First or last . . . before your product obtains the fullest possible 
sale in Chicago it enters the market of The Chicago Daily News 
. . . the largest retail market in Chicago. Why not First? 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


EVERY YEAR A YEAR OF LEADERSHIP 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO.,[National’Advertisina Representatives, NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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Uses Precision 


TIMKEN 


extensively in its 


@ Timken tells about it in 
a two-page ad in the June 


issue of Printing Equipment 





Engineer. WORTH READING! 


HIGH SPEED ANTI-FRICTION PRESS 


@ The mounting of the cylinders of the Goss High 
Speed Anti-Friction Press in pre-loaded Timken 
Roller Bearings is a momentous step forward in 
printing press engineering. This precision fea- 
ture removes all play... contributes accuracy and 


extreme smoothness... reduces wear... cuts 


down power consumed .. . makes possible the 
increased speed demanded in modern news- 
paper printing. 


@ And, speaking of speed, we mean only one kind 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY : 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. OF ENGLAND, 


220 E. FORTY-SECOND ST. 


— PRODUCTIVE SPEED —the kind that counts 
with newspapers having huge circulations... 
papers whose daily and Sunday editions have 
been establishing new high records in American 
newspaper publishing. 

@ Timken Pre-Loaded Roller Bearings, one of the 
ultra-fine products of modern engineering, are a 
vital factor in placing the Goss High Speed Press 
in its preeminent position in the field of news- 


paper printing equipment. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


* SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
LTD., 


707 CALL BLDG. 
LONDON 





— 
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Again BALTIMORE Shows Greatest Gain 
in Percentage of Bank Clearings Increase 


oe 





THE BALTIMORE SUNPAPERS 
in APRIL 


Daily “&E 279.214 


New York—John B. Woodward, Inc. 
. Chicago—Guy S. Osborn, Inc. 
en Detroit—Joseph R. Scolaro 


. Louis—C. A. Cour 
pba ee A MORNING SUNDAY 






NG SUN 
THE EVENS, 17, 1934 
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TEN POINTS 


Largest total circulation 








Largest city circulation 
Largest suburban circulation 
Lowest milline rate 


Adequate coverage 


eeeee @ 
SPP PrPr 


Circulation 98.8% concentrated 
in profit-area 


e*7. Only evening paper in the field 
e 8. Largest daily total linage 

e 9. Largest daily retail linage 

e 10. Largest daily national linage 


ALL TEN FACTORS ... AND MANY OTHERS ... SUGGEST 
CONCENTRATION IN THE EL PASO HERAL'D-POST 


Media Records, first four months 1934 




















The above advertisement for 
is re-published for the purpose 
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* CORRECTION) 


the El Paso Herald-Post 
of making a correction. 


The Herald-Post is not the only evening newspaper in 


El Paso, as inadvertently stated. 


It is, however, the only 


evening newspaper having A. B. C. membership. 


El Paso He 


rald-Post 


A Scripps °« Howard Newspaper 
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“In Detroit ...tThe Trend Is To The TIMES”’ 


572,603 | 


FAMILIES READ 


The Detroit Times 
Every Sunday! 


| August 1st, 1933 . . . 274,614 families . . . May 1st, 1934, 372,603 


| These Monthly Net Paid families. Here’s the story in a nutshell of the phenomenal 
Averages Tell the Story... growth in popularity of The Detroit Sunday Times in the last 

July onaate nine months. An INCREASE of 97,989 families or 391,956 
August.............. 277,835 individuals . . . a market in itself equal to the size of Kansas 
September............ 299,077 City . . . that has moved lock, stock and barrel into the already 
October............... 313,545 great market known as The Detroit Sunday Times . . . which 
November.............314,519 ’ , ; LOE 
ine 317,619 now enjoys the LARGEST circulation of ANY Michigan news- 
No pisisg asrattsiincaun 340,338 paper. 
February............. 351,742 
ED cask ian uie cx 360,734 And here’s a point for national advertisers and their agencies to 
ID oes oereveenes 372,608 sit and think about ... ONE OUT OF EVERY THREE families 


: in the entire state of Michigan now reads The Detroit Sunday 
The Detroit Sunday Times .. . . 5 , : 
LEADER . . . not only in Circulation Times .. . with 66% of these readers concentrated in what is 
... but also in RETAIL and TOTAL recognized as the most improved and active buying area in 
Display Advertising. the United States today . . . namely, the immediate Detroit 
area itself. 


For further information . . . consult a BOONE man! 














Represented Nationally by the Rodney E. Boone Organization 








SHELF ROOM 


Shelf room in Philadelphia homes is a franchise to be 


valued by any toilet requisite. 


For onto these shelves go prodigious quantities of soaps, 
tooth pastes, powders and brushes, mouth washes, face 
creams and lotions, shaving creams, razor blades . . . in an 


unending parade. 


And they are consumed more rapidly, because Phila- 
(U. S. Census, 1930, shows 14 


delphia families are larger. 
of a person more per family in 
Philadelphia than in New York 
or Chicago. 25,000 extra con- 
sumers to every 100,000 homes!) 


Philadelphia not only has 
larger families but also more 
single-family dwellings than any 
other city in America: 70,000 
more than New York City; 
155,000 more than Chicago; 
over 9,000 more than Detroit, 
Cleveland and Boston combined. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
THE EVENING BULLETIN 


Editor 


June 2, 1934 
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of homes created also a great home newspaper. 


year The Philadelphia Bulletin has been a part of the daij ntion a 


SC eaRAR ST DEPARTMENT 


National advertisers of toilet requisites place more linage in 
The Bulletin than in any other week-day newspaper in America. 


Toilet requisites include dentrifices, perfumes and cosmetics, soaps and mis- 
cellaneous toilet supplies. The 1933 figures given below show the leading six- 
day newspaper in this classification in each of the six largest cities: 


Philadelphia Bulletin - . 210.532 lines 
235.635 lines 
228.360 lines 
222.144 lines 
219,393 lines 


216,802 lines 


Los Angeles Herald and Express 
Chicago Daily News . 

DetroitNews . . 

New York World -Telegram ‘ 
Cleveland Press . .. ++ ++ - 


Nearly Everybody Reads 





+ 


c 
c 


s 





Here is the greatest market of home needs in dyin 


America. And here is the unusual advertising advantage lene 


° . . a 
The same home interest which created this great marid, 


Year aft 


lives of half a million families. Their desires have shaped i}, 


policies. Their reading inte 
has built The Bulletin into 
third largest daily newspa 
in America. 

And their home needs ba 
brought The Bulletin § mq 
national advertising linage thd 
is carried by any other week 
newspaper in America. 


Copyright, 1934, Bulletin Co.; Phi 
delphia. Robert McLean, President, ¥4 
L. McLean, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Tra 
Sales Offices: New York, Chica 
Detroit, Boston, San Francisco. 
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Effectiveness, Not Reform Alone, Is Prime 


Need of Advertising, Says Kudner 


Clamor for Clean-Up Concentrates Undue Amount of Attention on Small 
Percentage of Copy, New Four-A Chairman Holds 


By ROBERT S. MANN 


neat ape in carrying on its 
clean-up of acknowledged abuses, 
must take care that its zeal for indis- 


triminate reform does not outrun intel- 
ligent caution, constructive energy and 
sound judgment. 

The twin mentors of honesty and 


good taste must always guide the ad- 
yertiser who expects permanent finan- 
cial success, but unless they are ac- 
icompanied by the informative enthu- 
| siasm of a good salesman there will be 
|no need for censorship of advertising, 
for advertising will be dead. And in 
such a case the loss would fall not only 
on the businesses which use advertising 
for profit, but on the public which 
pre uld find itself deprived of a service- 
le 


able instrument of distribution. 
Consequently, the job confronting ad- 

yertising organization at present is not 
simply one of setting up addition: al ma- 





fing 0 ne of makin« adv ertising more effi- 
| cient. 

This was the attitude 
Foitor & PusiLisHer this week by 
Arthur Kudner, president of the ad- 
yertising agency of Erwin Wasey & 
Co, and newly elected chairman of the 
heard of directors of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. Sig- 
ge § Bificance may be read into his election 

to this influential post last week at the 
of th tlose of a convention at which not only 
tutsiders but advertising men them- 
selves called for fundamental reforms in 
jadvertising. In choosing him, the 
agency men picked not only a man who 
had achieved an impressive list of clients 
,, #nd aman who had served their organi- 
tation as vice- president for two terms, 
‘Jbut also the head of an agency which 
has carried through numerous hard-hit- 
tng campaigns without becoming _ in- 
tolved in the controversies and crimina- 
hons that have centered about some ad- 
Nertising. 

“Of course there are outlaws in ad- 
Nertising, as there are outlaws in every 
ther walk of life,” the Four-A chair- 
Man said. “Every decent advertising 
man wants to put the padlock on them. 

“But dishonest advertising is only a 
minor factor in the whole field of ad- 
fertising. We don’t want to allow our 
tear and resentment of the crooks to 
pre the decency of the great mass 
tt advertising. 

“We must organize our effort to 
Purge advertising of that detrimental 
fement, and at the same time avoid 
he danger of concentrating time and 
tention on copy reform out of all pro- 
Prtion to the damage done, for if my 
OWl-experience is any guide, certainly 
the overwhelming proportion of adver- 
Img is sincerely and honestly con- 
Conceived, ; 

\s for good taste, that is a flexible 

l relative term. Some advertisements 

y ‘estionably go beyond the limits of 
tod taste. They should be discouraged, 

ut taste is constantly changing. Mat- 
ad of ordinary conversation today 

‘ould have horrified the dinner tables 
fl even ten years ago. 

N hat are the advertising terms most 
‘mmonly criticized in this regard? 


outlined to 























Such expressions as ‘body odor’, ‘hali- 
tosis’, and ‘athlete's foot’ are among 
those that come to mind. But you 
can’t tell me that these campaigns 
haven't been valuable not only to the 
manufacturers of the products, but also 





Arthur Kudner 


to the public that has had its attention 
called to conditions that needed correct- 
ing. 
“Take even the matter of feminine 
hygiene. Advertising has been severely 
criticized for mentioning this. Indeli- 
cately done, it certainly is offensive. 
But if the public is going to consider 
this topic with increasing frankness, as 
it has in the last few years, and if the 
current attempts to change the birth 
control laws are successful, will we not 
have a condition where it would be ir- 
relevant to rule out carefully worded 
and thoroughly reliable advertising that 
helpfully seeks to deal with the subject? 

“Advertising that is definitely in bad 
taste is always questionable as to effec- 
tiveness. Advertising that is dishonest 
is ruinous for the advertiser in the long 
run. I remember one instance years 
ago of an automobile concern which, 
more out of incontinent enthusiasm 
than dishonesty, put on a campaign 
promising its buy ers more than any car 
could have delivered then at two or 
three times the price. Sales shot up 
several hundred per cent. But every 
sale made an enemy, because the prom- 
ises in the advertising could not be ful- 


filled; and six months later the com- 
pany was broke. Not in every case 
does retribution come this swiftly; an 


offender may go on for years earning 
unholy profits on practices which under- 
mine public confidence and damage ad- 
vertising and advertisers as a whole, 
as 


but in the end he destroys himself, 


the records of advertising incontro- 
vertibly prove. 

“Take another case for contrast—one 
instance out of three this year that have 
renewed my personal faith in advertis- 
ing tremendously. This was in an in- 
dustry which had been demoralized by 
price cutting until even the leaders, do- 
ing a huge volume of business, were 
hardly able to break even. One firm 
brought out a new and improved prod- 
uct, and after exhaustive tests, put it 
on the market. But still the manufac- 
turer did not advertise it, and at the end 
of eight months it was merely one of 
his products, accounting for a fair share 
of total sales. 

“Then, satisfied at last with the 
product's excellence, the firm cut loose 
about a month ago with full pages 
throughout the country announcing the 
new line. Sales jumped so that early 
figures from one tyre of outlet showed 
the new product alone accounting for 
three times the whole current quota. 

“But beyond that, emphasis in that 
industry shifted in three weeks from 
price to quality. Every firm is strain- 
ing to bring out an improved product 
and to sell it on the basis of better wear 
rather than on a basis of price cutting. 

“Mind you, the product was just the 
same for months before the advertising 
began. The only difference was in the 
information given the public about it. 

Mr. Kudner cited this and other in- 
stances which he personally witnessed 
in recent months, to indicate that pub- 


lic response to good advertising was 
never better than today, despite clamor 
about advertising’s shortcomings. He 


attributed this to a growing discrimi- 
nation on the part of the public. While 
critics talk of a lowered credibility of 
advertising in general, the buying ‘pub- 
lic, in Mr. Kndner’s opinion, is con- 
sidering day by day the credibility of a 
particular advertiser. The firms that 
are most successful, he said, lean back- 
ward to maintain the public faith in 
what their adverti:ements say. 

“The first question we hear from our 
clients on any a presentation,” 
he commented, ‘Is this copy true? 
Can we make eed on this statement?’ 

“Even if a client wanted to make 
exaggerated claims we would advise 
against it. There’s no better way to 
kr'l a product than to make advertising 
promises that won't stand up. 

“You know, I never see the kind of 
advertising men and the type of ad- 
vertising practice that I see in fiction 
or in plays. Apparently a lot of people 
think that an advertising agency swims 
in hysteria every day, and that success- 
ful campaigns are built on brilliant 
ideas snatched out of the blue just in 
time to save a business from founder- 
ing. I think publishers could be help- 
ful if their stories showed something 
of the care taken in the agency and by 
the advertiser, the tests made, the con- 
tinual effort to check the accuracy of 
copy. 

“That’s the process as I see it. But 
probably it wouldn't make an interest- 
ug story or play, unless something un- 


> 


usual and out of the ordinary were in- 
jected into it. That leaves you with 
the same problem that confronts the 
advertising writer—how to make his 
copy interesting. For neither fiction 
nor advertisement is worth printing if 
it is dull. Either must hold _ the 
reader’s attention if it is to be anything 
but a waste of time and money. 

“Looking at advertising in general, 
I'd say that perhaps its most frequent 
crime is to be dull. The essential job 
of advertising is not to be abstractly 
pure, but to be honestly effective. The 
greatest crime is to take a client’s money 
and, out of unintelligent over-concern 
for what should be omitted, fail to put 
into the copy anything that will bring 
the client business. 

“If, in our zeal to reform and to 
elim:nate, we manage to kill the en- 
thusiasm that is essential to salesman- 


ship, then we need not worry about 
advertising—because there won't be 
any.” 


Mr. Kudner is not one of those who 
think that advertising is past its peak 
and must settle down to a steady level 
somewhere around where it is now. 

“Advertising is just emerging into 
its field of greatest usefulness,” he tells 
one. “The amount of energy and 
thought spent on advertising in the last 
30 years is just ready to bear fruit. 
Temporarily advertising has been re- 
stricted by business conditions and be- 
cause the power of our distributive sys- 
tem has not kept pace. But as the prob- 
lems of distribution are solved we will 
see that advertising is indispensable to 
progress. 

“In the present accelerative trend of 
modern living, the time factor assumes 
new importance. People are living 
and dying while new inventions are be- 
ing made that might make life more 
abundant, or even stave off death it- 
self. If we are to go back to the word- 
of-mouth advertising that sufficed for 
most goods a century ago, many of 
these people will never learn of the new 
products they might use to advantage. 
Advertising consists merely in using 
the most effective devices of communica- 
tion in letting the world at large know 
about the products available to the pub- 
lic. 

“There are untold advertising possi- 
bilities in communicating between 
peoples, in the creation of new habits, 
etc. Straightforward, honest, interesting 
advertising has the power to remold 
life. No propaganda effort of a gov- 
ernmental bureau to tell the public what 
is good for it can ever take the place 
of the voice of honest business, building 
for years to come as it must, rather 
than snatching a quick profit and then 
dying, buried under the contempt of a 
populace that can be fooled once but 
not all the time. 

“Did ever a ruler of a nation in years 
past get the instant attention that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt does when he 
begins, ‘My friends——’ 

“Despite the increased pressure on the 
individual for attention to this and at- 
tention to that, he is not too busy to 
listen to the President talk about the 
things that concern them both. And it 
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is the same with 





way an advertiser. 
We can conceive of advertising in- 
creasing greatly, both in quantity and 
in keenness; we can imagine—because 
we know—that the consumer may de- 
velop a remarkable quality of resist- 
ance to outside suggestion and of dis- 


criminz ition among outside sugg yestions ; 
but whenever an advertiser comes along 
with the imagination necessary to take 
the consumer's viewpoint and say, ‘Here 
is something you want’ rather than 
‘Here is something 1 want to sell,’ the 
pi iblic response will be there. 

“If you want to imagine this country 
as it might be with advertising limping 


along under severe restrictions, just 
look at any country that has not enjoyed 
the benetits of advertising as a spur to 
its ma 0 ahh and distributive sys- 
tem. Imagine yourself hitched to a 
plow like the peasants in some coun- 


tries where progress waits on slow ex- 
pression of public approval by a trial- 
and-error method. 


“And then remember that when a 
Burlington train speeds from Denver 
to Chicago at 77 miles an hour, the 
whole nation knows of it in 24 hours. 
Imagine what that means to transpor- 
tation 

his is a profitable era for muck- 
raking. Many people, less from a de- 
sire for reform than from resentment 
at their own failure, are seeking to 
wreck things. But among the things 
they popularly condemn are initiative, 


enthusiasm, 


resourcefulness, invention— 


the very things that we have always 
been taught to consider the basis of 
American progress. Despite the at- 
tacks on it, | believe it to be a valid 
progress. Looking at other nations, and 
their history, I knew of none better. 

“I for one think we ought to put 


more emphasis on commending the vast 
majority of decent honest advertising, 
devote proportionate attention to the 
smali percentage of advertising that is 
short-sighted, dishonest, uncouth, and 
not let the critics get away with the 
idea that a small percentage represents 
the whole. 

“We have plenty of machinery al- 
ready to reach the dishonest advertiser. 
We propose to use it. But the larger 
job for advertising people is to en- 
courage better, more honest, more ef- 
fective advertising, based on the sound 
_ that advertising of that sort pays 
yest 


“Everything — that 


moves people to 
action must include enthusiasm. Re- 
ligion itself is ‘sold’ on lofty promises. 
The Declaration of Independence can 


considered bad copy if you examine its 


premises in the light of cold logic. The 
big gest liars on earth are a boy and a 
girl trying to marry each other. To 
get motive power, to produce action, 


you have to persuade people that they 


will be happier or better off if they 
take that action. 

“So I say, that the best answer to 
the critics of advertising is to go on 


producing the kind of honest and ser- 
viceable copy that will produce reputa- 
tions and sales and that will stimulate 
the system of distribution on which our 
whole civilization is founded. If the 
advertising degenerates into matter-of- 
fact statements that no one is interested 
in, then the problem will be solved auto- 
matically, by the disappearance of ad- 
vertising and the stalling of distribu- 
tion. 


“Big business, as far as I see it, is 
essentially honest I don't see any 
crooks among the clients that we do 


business with. 
scrupulous 
make 


I see instead honest and 
men who are anxious to 
sales and profits, yes—but who 
expect to do so by producing something 
that people need, by selling it at a fair 
price, and by telling as many of the 
public as possible in honest, understand- 
able terms.” 


TRIBUNE AD CONVENTION 


The Chicago Tribune’s 28th 


semi- 
annual convention for advertising de- 
partment members will be held at the 
Drake Hotel, June 11, 12 and 13, 
William E. Donahue, Tribune advertis- 
ing manager, announced this week. 


Editor 


DRIVERS’ STRIKE FAILS 
TO AFFECT DAILIES 


Newspapers Get to 
Stands and Subscribers Despite 11- 

Day Hold-Out—Police Escorts 
Employed 


Minneapolis 


(Special to Eptror & PuBLiIsuer) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 27—Dur- 
ing the entire period of an eleven-day 


truck drivers strike which ended here 
Saturday, and which cost two lives, 
hundreds of injuries, scores of arrests 


and practicallly tied up the entire city’s 
truck transportation system, none of the 
three Minneapolis newspapers failed to 
deliver their wares to their customers 
in the city by carrier, through the mails 
to distant points, and by bus and truck 
to rural sections. 

Drivers of the Minneapolis 
trucks were exempt from 
by pickets because they were members 
of the drivers’ union. The Minneapolis 
Journal and Minneapolis Tribune driv- 
ers however, were threatened from the 
beginning of the strike, and the plants 
were heavily picketed. The newspapers 
demanded and received police protection 
at the plants, and later, when street 
battles developed, were given police es- 
corts in making deliveries. In a few 
instances newsboys’ stands were raided 
and their papers scattered, but new sup- 
plies were immediately made available. 

In trials of those suspected of making 
trouble during the strike, which are 
now progressing, one defendant has been 
given thirty days in the workhouse for 
scattering papers from a truck and an- 
other a 45-day term for peering into a 
truck window. He was carrying a 
piece of lead pipe, which, in court, he 
claimed he had “for protection.” 

Most of the defendants have been re- 
leased. 

During 


Star 
interference 


the strike newspapers in- 
tended for the mails were weighed 
the plants under the supervision of 
Postmaster W. C. Robertson, former 
managing editor of the Star. They 
then were trucked directly to the rail- 
way stations under protecting banners 
reading “U. S. Mail.” 

While peace negotiations were pend- 
ing toward the end of the strike a truce 
provided that trucks carrying news- 
papers be not molested, and all trouble 
ceased although all other trucks except 
those carrying milk were completely 
tied up. 

In some instances during the height of 
the trouble it was necessary for the 
Journal and Tribune to advance press 
times in order to assure delivering their 
papers on schedule. The strikers ex- 
pressed no particular grievance against 
newspaper trucking wage scales or con- 
ditions of labor. 


SWING IN NEW YORK 


Raymond Swing, for a number of 
years head of the London bureau of 
the New York Evening Post and the 


P sigs Iphia Public 
New York May 31. 


Ledger, arrived in 


& Publisher 
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June 4-6—American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn.. mechanical con- 
ference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 

June 4-6—Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

June 5-8—American Newspaper 
Guild, convention, St. Paul, Minn, 

June 7-9—Oklahoma Press 
Assn., 29th annual convention, 
Hotel Will Rogers, Claremore. 

June 7-8—Tennessee Press 
Assn., annual convention, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Knoxville. 

June 8-9—Arkansas Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Clarksville. 

June 9-10—Illinois Composing 
Room Executives Assn., conven- 
tion, Le Claire Hotel, Moline. 

June 11-12—Iowa Composing 
Room Executives Assn., spring 
meeting, Clinton, Iowa. 

June 14-16—Texas Press Assn., 
convention, Dallas. 











POSTAL RATES RETURN 
TO OLD SCHEDULE 


Cuts of Half to 3 Cents an Ounce 
July 1 as Farley Restores Level 
Prevailing Before 1932 
Revenue Law 


(Special to Epiror & PuBLisHEer) 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 31—The 
advertising mailing rates on second- 
class postage have heen reduced by 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
restoring them to the level they oc- 


cupied prior to passage of the Revenue 
Acr of 1932. The lower rates, with 
cuts ranging from one-half cent to 
three cents, became effective July 1. 

In the first and second zones, the 
rate is reduced from two cents to one 
and one-half cents; in the third zone 
the reduction is from three to two 
cents; in the fourth zone from five to 
three cents; in the fifth zone from six 
to fou cents; in the sixth zone from 
seven to five cents; in the seventh zone 
from nine to six cents; for the eighth 


zone and between the Philippine Is- 
lands and any portion of the United 
States, including the District of Col- 
umbia and the several territories 
and possessions, from ten to seven 
cents. 


LARGER INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Must Be Approved by Code Pub- 
lishers in 21 Days 
(Special to Epttor & PuBLisHEr) 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 31—Pub- 


lishers who have assented to the daily 
newspaper code have been given 21 days 
within which they may file objections 
to a proposed increase in the industrial 
relations board adding one publisher 
member and providing a place for a 
news writer. 

Unless serious objection arises, and 
none is now expected, the NRA will 
make the change effective July 1. 





Union Idea a Success In Australia. . 


The Classified — 
Editorial 
Personal 
Circulation 


Obituary 

Girl Wins National Spelling Bee.. 
Our Own World of Letters 
Advertising Agencies 
What Our Readers Say 
Shop Talk at “Thirty” 





NEWS AND FEATURE HIGHLIGHTS 
IN THIS ISSUE 


Effectiveness, Not Reform Alone, Advertising Need 
Riots Give Toledo Press Taste of War 

W. R. Hearst Is Opposed To Guild....... 
Daily-Weekly Code Conflict Ironed Out. . 
National Guild Policy To Be Decided. ae 
A.N.A. Meeting To Hear Report On Its Study ‘of Agency Pay 
Code and Boy Welfare Prominent on I.C.M.A. Program 


Telephoto St andard Usage In England. 











FIGHT COPYRIGHT Laj 
IN SENATE 


Cutting Bill Would Enter U. §, ig, 

ternational Body, Accepting } 

Code of 1928 Which Diffe;, 
From U. S. Law 





RI 


Blade 


(Special to Eptror & PuBtisuer) sa 
Wasuineton, D. C., May we OLED 
Cutting copyright bill designed t, paper 


in years le 
Electric A 
tional Gu 
were shot 
jured in \ 
land news 
Louis sen 
scene of 
porters an 
while cov 
and the 
kept staff 
nights anc 
Aiter } 
makeover 
out almos 
carry the 
the numb 
Blade an 
Vornma 


tect American works against repros 
tion abroad, and foreign writers jn; 
country, by enabling the United § 
to enter the International Copyrid 
Union, met with considerable oppos: 
during the last day of the public hex 
on the measure. The hearing was 
before a subcommittee of the S 
Committee on Foreign Relations 

One of the salient points brought o% 
the hearing was that if the United §; 
was to enter the Union, it would} 
to adhere without reservation to th 
solutions of the convention of Berne 
the Protection of Literary and Ar 
Works as revised at Rome on June 
1928. It was pointed out that in, 
of the fact that the United States 
trols the largest market in the y 
for copyrighted works, this was hi 
inequitable insofar as the other couny 
adhering to the Union had been; 
to adjust their reservation at the 
vention in Rome in 1928. 

It is the contention of the Berne (j 8 
vention that the creation of such we!" 
as are protected by copyright a,j ™ 
natural monopoly to which the aw 
has inalienable rights. The Amer 
idea on this subject is that a copy: 


M 
th 





one 1 
to 0 





. h a t 
constitutes a legal monopoly the reg Me "e's! 
to which are granted to the author — 
a period of years. The fact that te Seme 1 





are flaws in the 
laws was admitted 
posed this bill, 


American 
by 


copyry 
those wh 

but it was held the} 
would be better to amend our own): 
than to adhere without reservatio; 
the International Copyright Union 











A companion bill to the Cutting 3“ ¢ vod 
has been introduced in the Hous} ™ K. 
Representatives. No action has tf “essed 
far been taken on the House bill q ta.and 
to the fact that the Committee 


Patents to which it has been rele 
has not met during this session 


S. N. P. A. MILL COMMITTEE 


Gaylord Acts on Resolution to 4i 
Southern Newsprint Industry 
Appointment of a committee to @ 
out the resolution adopted by the Sor 
ern Newspaper Publishers Associa 
convention last week to further thee 








Ite plat 
ing time 
tween 
curred. 





: 
| 
| 


struction of a newsprint mill in 
South, using Southern wood, was 
nounced this week by Arner oo E 
Gaylord, Okluhoma City Okla 
and Times. 

With James G. Stahlman, Nasi 
Banner, as chairman, the comm 
will include: Clark Howell, Alle 





(Ga.) Constitution; Curtis B. Jot entranc 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer; Ju Minch, 
P. F ‘eel Roanoke (Va.) Times #4 tetused 
World-News; Victor H. "yo Ba side the 
mingham (Ala.) News and Age-le} ‘taring 
ald; Myron G. Chambers, Knorth the rez 
(Tenn.) News-Sentinel; J. L. Maeh ad off 
Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise and |! ant a 
nal, and Emanuel Levi, Lows  y the 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal and Times nea 

President Gaylord is a member Insid 


officio. ators 


eee orters 
TO SET HEARING ON BOYS | Rui. 
Buckley Will Fix Date Next Wee |." 
Rules Not Yet Public gas be 
(Special to Eptror & PuBiisHEr) roters 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 0—b Dailey 
uty Administrator George Buckley, stayed 
charge of the daily newspaper code," report 
tends to seta public hearing date ™§ ang 
week for consideration of regulati™] Dailey 
governing newspaper boys. where 
Treatment of this question was “§ week! 
of the subjects left open when Pref a a, 
dent Roosevelt signed the newspé*} recen 
code. . pig b 
3uckley and representatives of "Ff of th 
publishers have worked out a tentat!'h ledo 
plan to cover the boy situation, but"> Wj 


details have not been made public. 


acute 
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“RIOTS GIVE TOLEDO PRESS TASTE OF WAR 


‘: Blade Reporter Telephones Story From Under Table Amid Gas and Brick Rain—Broun Arrested 
and Few Sleep For 96 Hours 


(Special to Epttor & PustisHer) 
£ | jpememte O., May 28—Toledo news- 
papermen got their biggest workout 
| in years last week when strikers at the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. rioted, the Na- 
tional Guard was called out, two men 
were shot to death and scores were in- 
jured in wild fighting. Press services 
Vand newspapers from New York to St. 

Louis sent staff correspondents to the 

scene of battle. A half dozen re- 

porters and photographers were injured 
while covering the riots. The Blade 
“and the \Vews-Bee, afternoon papers, 

Wkept staffs at work all night for four 
nights and all day Sunday. 

Aiter a couple of days in which 
makeover and extra editions were sent 
cut almost as fast as the presses would 
carry them, everybody lost count of 
the number of strike editions. Both 
Blade and News-Bee, as well as the 
Morning Times, played the story to 
the limit, using usually in all street 
editions two 96-point streamers. 

All three papers printed a huge 
amount of strike art, the Blade carry- 
cf ing one full page on one day in addi- 
tion to other pictures scattered over a 
number of other pages. Page One 
strike art all the way from three to 
eight columns wide was the order of 
he day in almost every edition. At 
he height of the rioting there were 
approximately 20 photographers on the 
. including nine Toledo staff men, 
photographers from out-of-town news- 
| Papers and newsreel men. 

The News-Bee carried a Page One 
ed liturial eight columns wide on Fri- 

pleading with strikers and em- 
ad to settle their differences for 
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oi the good of Toledo. Written by Carl- 
,j tn Kk. Matson, editor, the editorial 
. «4 stressed the economic side of the ques- 


}| ¢ tion and warned that if the labor strife 
ued irreparable damage would be 










ee 
feng caused to the city’s industries. 
‘The strike which resulted in the 
bloody fighting had been in progress 
TEE about six weeks before the riots started. 
o Ag lhere had been crowds of strikers and 





vathizers loitering at the Auto- 
Lite plant every day, especially at clos- 
ing time, and a few minor brushes be- 





Somf tween strikers and workers had oc- 
ciat curred. A week before the real trouble 
ne ¢ ~pes company officials had obtained 
in n injunction against the United Auto- 
as 2 mobile Workers’ Federal Union, re- 
E¥ stricting the number of pickets that 
hon Would be allowed at the plant and lay- 
if ing down rules for workers. 
it} Then on Wednesday, May 23, a 
nmitg crowd of 3,000 to 4,000 strikers and 
Atle sympathizers gathered around the plant 
hos} entrances in the afternoon. J. Arthur 
x4 Minch, vice-president of the Auto-Lite, 








af telused to allow the 1,600 workers in- 
n, bf side the plant to leave at quitting time, 


e-He} tearing a serious outbreak. After dark 
worn the real riots started. Bricks, stones 
Mae] 2nd other missiles were hurled at the 


iJ ant and at police and deputy sheriffs 
y the crowd, which by now had grown 
nearly 7,000 


Inside the plant three telephone oper- 
ators stuck to their posts and re- 
YS porters kept lines open to their offices. 
Robert Dailey of the Blade was posted 
eek} ust inside a window with a phone in 


hand. Workers started hurling tear 
gas bombs out of his window and the 
» al rioters threw back stones and bricks. 

“| Dailey flattened out under a table and 


“~ stayed there, keeping his line open and 
og ~ ye to his office as gas bombs 
iat aid missiles went over his head. 
, Dailey left the University of Toledo, 
a where he was editor of the campus 
Or weekly, a few months ago to take a job 
oa 4a cub reporter on the Blade, and in 
vspar® recent weeks has been getting a thrill- 
of ng baptism of fire by covering many 
2 the strike disorders at various To- 
entat"# ledo plants, 
but With the situation growing more 
IC. “ute every minute, federal mediators 












—DMany Gassed and Bruised, 





and the sheriff decided to ask the gov- 
ernor for the national guard. 

Fifteen companies were ordered out 
from various cities, and arrived on 
Thursday morning. Presence of the 


militia, coupled with a heavy downpour 
of cold rain, dispelled the crowd dur- 














Orville Fuller, Toledo News-Bee carrier, 
who safely delivered papers through 


riot area. 


ing the day. But late in the afternoon 
hundreds began to gather again, 
a real battle of tear 
and clubs was under way. 


soon gas, 


Then the troopers used their guns, 


and two men fell dead. 


Sporadic fighting continued through- 
Friday night, Saturday and 
minor 
casualties and a few seriously injured. 
Secretary 
of Labor Perkins and keeping in close 

President 
conferences 
of strike leaders and company officials 
No agree- 
but more par- 
leys were held all day Sunday and Mon- 
both 
but reporters who were not too 
exhausted by their previous long hours 
were kept busy watching the doors of 
various conference rooms or sticking at 
the phones in the offices day and night. 
kept 
night 


out Friday, 


Saturday night, with many 


Federal negotiators, sent by 


and with 
several 


her 
called 


touch with 
Roosevelt, 


Friday night and Saturday. 
ment could be reached, 
The quiet 


day. riot 


days, 


zone Was 


Both Blade and News-Bee 
skeleton city staffs on duty all 
every night during the tense period. 

After several nights of 


ence room and took turns getting 
little sleep. 

Heywood Broun, New 
Toledo late 


ist, hurried to 


the riot area. His story of the 

dent, as carried under his by-line 

the News-Bee next day, follows: 
“Like hard-working 


working on a small blaze in 


from the Auto-Lite plant. 


“Suddenly a squad of the guard with 
and 
the neighbor- 
I said I was a newspaperman, 
it. 


bayonets came around the corner 
corralled everybody in 
hood. 


but there was no way 


of prov ing 


and 
rocks 


catching 
naps at odd moments in chairs and on 
desk tops, Blade men on the night shift 
had cots installed in the Blade confer- 


York World- 
Telegram and Scripps-Howard column- 
Thursday 
while on his leisurely trip west and had 
not been in the city an hour until he 
was arrested by national guardsmen in 
inci- 
in 


newspapermen, 
Charles T. Lucey of the News-Bee and 
myself were watching the fire engines 
a little 
coal and ice store a couple of blocks 


The man behind kept the bayonet right 
in the small of my back as they marched 
us: toward the plant. 

“After 12 hours of street duty in 
Toledo my arches are not what they 
were. I mentioned the matter to the 
soldier, but he said, ‘Keep moving.’ 

“In the plant a cop searched us. I 
told him, too, that I was a newspaper- 
man from New York. He was even 
more skeptical than the soldier. ‘You're 
no newspaperman,’ said the policeman, 
‘you're a communist. We've had our 
eyes on you for some time. 

“Out of my pockets he drew an 
empty flask of gin and a key for a room 
at the Commodore Perry hotel. ‘You're 
one of those rich communists,’ said the 
cop. ‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.’ I am beginning to understand 
how some of those stories about the 
red menace get around. 

“After the cop there was the pro- 
vost marshal who must have been fas- 
cinated as a child by a book on ‘The 
Art of Cross Examination.’ 

“He kept asking what train I ar- 
rived on and we got all mixed up about 
standard and daylight saving time. With 
that encouragement he asked the same 
question three times. He looked at my 
hands for brick dust and never in my 


life was I quite so glad to be a nice 
clean boy who had taken a bath that 
very afternoon. Then there were a lot 


of questions about how did I get through 
the lines. I told him I walked through, 
which seemed to him a most unlikely 
story. At the end, after summoning us 
back a couple of times, he let us go 
with a warning. 

“I’m not quite friendly to the 
national guard as I was when I wrote 
my column earlier in the day. I still 
think it’s silly and aimless to throw 
rocks at the soldiers but if that provost 
marshal wants a good punch in the 
nose he has only to name his time and 
his alley.” 

James Melton, 


so 


Detroit Times re- 
porter, tried to fight the whole crowd 
after a group of rioters closed in on 
him as he arrived on the scene. He tore 
off his coat and was ready to wade into 
the crowd when a photographer with 
him landed a right on his nose and per- 
suaded him that discretion was the bet- 
ter part of valor. 

A dramatic incident showing that “the 
papers must go through” was given 
front-page space in the News-Bee on 
one afternoon of the rioting. The News- 
Bee account follows: 


newspaper carrier-boy, with no 
deadlier weapons than a bundle of 
papers and a pocket-handkerchief, did 


late Friday that not all the 
deputies, national guardsmen, and me- 
diators could do—he stopped, for just 
a moment, the rioting at the Electric 
Auto-Lite plant. 

Orville Fuller was making his usual 
afternoon deliveries of the News-Bee. 
His route lies in the gas drenched North 
End section near the besieged plant. 

Orville came to the block of Michi- 
gan street where he knew two men had 
been killed, and where at that moment 
a hail of brickbats sprayed the street 
separating strike-sympathizers and na- 
tional guardsmen. Orville has custom- 
ers on that block. 

The boy paused just long enough to 
pull his handkerchief from his pocket. 
Papers under one arm, waving aloft the 
white handkerchief, he stepped directly 
into the zone of fire. 

As though by some unspoken com- 


something 


mand, the brick-throwing stopped. 
Shooting his papers deftly up on the 
porches of his subscribers, Orville 


moved down the street, As he advanced, 
all brick-throwing stopped at the point 
abreast of him; behind him it was im- 
mediately resumed. Not a brick touched 
or even came near him. 

At the end of the block, every paper 
safely on the porch, Orville stuffed the 


handkerchief back in his pocket. And 
as he passed beyond the embattled block, 
the hail of brickbats began to fall again. 

Among the newspapermen who suf- 
fered various injuries during the riot- 
ing were the following: 

David West, Toledo Times _ pho- 
tographer, struck in head by stone and 
camera taken from him. 

Earl Aiken, Blade reporter, struck by 
brick; drenched in Thursday morning's 
downpour of rain. 

Merritt Green, 
struck by brick. 

Norman Hauger, Blade photographer, 
black eye from clash with rioter. 

Neal Jacobs, Detroit Times pho- 
tographer, bones in foot fractured. 
Hospital treatment required and re- 
moved to home in Detroit. 

Jack Smith, Detroit 
tographer, wrist injured 
struck him with lead pipe. 


News-Bee_ reporter, 


Times 
when 


pho- 
rioter 


Tom Belford, Blade photographer, 
struck by piece of steel. 
Stanley Ziolkowski, Blade reporter, 


affected by tear gas; required medical 
treatment for blistered feet. 


Many other newspapermen on the 
scene were affected by the gas. Hun- 
dreds of gas bombs and shells were 


used by strikers and guardsmen and by 
company workers the one night they 
were besieged in the plant. 

A list of the out-of-town newspaper- 


men who covered the riots in Toledo 
follows: 

W. H. Mylander, Cleveland AP 
bureau. 

Clyde Farnsworth, Columbus AP 
bureau. 

Joe Collier, Chicago AP bureau. 
Harry Hall, Chicago AP _ pho- 
tographer. 

Louis Moore, Cleveland AP  pho- 


t grapher. 


Heywood Broun, New York IWorld- 
Telegram. 
Tom Petty, New York Herald 


Tribune. 
Howard Beaufait, Cleveland News. 
James Melton, Detroit Times. 
Neal Jacobs and Jack Smith, 
Times photographers. 


Detroit 


Chesley Manley, Chicago Tribune. 

S. R. McCulloch, St. Louis Post~ 
Dispatch. 

Harry Solter, Detroit Times. 

Harold Hatch, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

James L. Kilgallen, Jack Vincent and 


Paul Weber, International News Ser- 
vice staff men. 
H. Earl Wilson, 
Journal. 
Harry 
United Press 
rath and Leslie Harrop, 
Everett Holles, Chicago. 
Dick Thornburgh and James Keenan, 


Akron Beacon- 
Detroit News. 

William Mcll- 
Detroit, and 


Robinson, 
men: 


Scripps-Howard newspapers bureau, 
Columbus. 
Willis Thornton, Cleveland NEA. 


Robert Brooks, NEA photographer ; 
Leonard Bass, Acme News _ pho- 
tographer. 





NEW HEARING ORDERED 


By a vote of 11 to 3 the Los Angeles 
city council has instructed the city 
attorney to proceed with preparations 
for a new trial of the condemnation pro- 
ceedings by which the city and county 
intend to obtain the Los Angeles Times’ 
present property at First street and 
Broadway for public use. This action 
followed similar action recently by the 
board of supervisors. The Times was 
awarded $1,021,000 for the property at 
the first trial, but appealed the award 
and was granted a new trial by the 
Supreme court on the ground that per- 
manent equipment In the building should 
have been taken into consideration in 
setting the value. An offer to compro- 
mise for $1,650,000 was not accepted by 
the county and city groups. 
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W. R. HEARST IS OPPOSED TO GUILDS; 
SEES BUSINESS “ON THE WAY OUT” 





Publisher, Prior to Sailing for European Trip, Expresses Optimism 
for NRA—Says Guild Might Put Itself Above Public and 


Ruin Romance of Profession 





PPOSITION to the newspaper 

guild movement and optimism con- 
cerning the NRA were expressed by 
William Kandolph Hearst, the  pub- 
lisher, in an interview with newspaper- 
men just betore he sailed May 26 trom 
New York for a trip to Europe. 

In stating his approval of the NRA 
the publisher virtually reversed his 
former attitude. 

Concerning the 
Hearst said: 

“Frankly, 1 do not believe in a news- 
paper guild. Maybe I am_ old- 
fashioned. I have always regarded our 
business a profession and not a trade 
union.” 

Questioned as to his objections t 
the guild, Mr. Hearst said: 

“I believe in the main objects.” 

“And what are those, Mr. Hearst?” 
a reporter asked. 

“Well, better working conditions and 
proper compensation. I like to feel 
that a newspaperman is like a soldier 
in war. He should be ready to go out 
whenever there is a call and willing 
to work all day and all night on his 
assignment if it calls for it.” 

‘Work for love of it and 
a cynical reporter asked. 

“T don’t think they ought to starve,” 
Mr. Hearst said, laughing. “It’s not 
happened on our papers. We _ have 
tried to pay good workers a decent com- 
pensation. The guild, if it is to be like 
a union, will attempt to dictate policies, 
putting itself above the public. It 
would also tend to deprive the reporter 
of the character which makes a news- 
paper man a romantic figure.” 

Asked his views on the NRA, Mr. 
Hearst, who last week met Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson in Washington and visited 
with President Roosevelt, said: 

“It is much better than it 
talked with Gen. Johnson in Washing- 
ton, and he seemed to have a very 
iudicious and admirable attitude. He 
said that the codes were very satisiac- 
tory to many industries, and they pre- 
ferred to have them rather than not to 


guild movement Mr. 


starve?” 


was. I 


have them.” 

A little later, in speaking of the 
visit to President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Hearst said: 

“I have sympathy for the national 
recovery act, and all is right with it 


as long as they don’t try to tell you 
to do something you cannot do. I think 
we are going to get along and all 
should help as much as they can. I am 
entirely in sympathy with the Presi- 
dent.” 

As to business in general, Mr. Hearst 
said: 

“] should say that there is a very 
definite change; a distinct change. Our 
own business is a good barometer. If 
it were not so we could not carry out 
the provisions of the NRA. Adver- 
tising is increasing, and that is an indi- 
cation of improved business.” 

The publisher was asked about the 
riots following the strike in Toledo. 
when national guardsmen were called 
to preserve order. He replied: 

“Trouble of that kind is bad. 
now 


I am 
an old man and remember back. 


Do you men remember 1893? I don't 
suppose any of you do. Then the de- 
pression was called a. panic. We had 


very much the same conditions then as 
now. There was a radical Congress. 
It was radical because the public had 
become resentful. There was Sockless 
Jerry Simpson of Kansas in Congress, 
just as we have sockless Congressmen 
today, and there was Bailey of Texas, 
who would not wear a dress suit. 

“There were all sorts of labor 
trouble then. The Haymarket riot was 
one. After depressions these things are 
to be expected. I think we are very 
much on the way out.” 


The publisher said he would visit 
Italy first, where he hoped to meet 
Fremier Mussolini. He will go to Ger- 


many, where he has frequently taken the 
cure at Bad Nauheim. He said he did 
not know if he would see Hitler, but 
he would like “very much” to meet the 
German Chancellor. 

His party will visit England also, but 
when asked if France was on the itin- 


erary, Mr. Hearst laughed and then 
replied: 
‘Well, I don't think so. I once gained 


the impression: that they don’t particu- 
lariy want me. 

Mr. Hearst was accompanied by his 
three sons and their wives—Mr. and 
Mrs. George Hearst, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., and Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hearst—and a group of 
friends numbering eleven. 
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S. F. Guild Meets Eddy 


The San Francisco Newspaper Guild 
held a meeting at the San Francisco 
Press Club on Thursday evening, May 
24, which was attended by the executive 
commtitee and such members as could 
arrange to be present, to canvass the 
election returns and to meet Jonathan 
Eddy, executive secretary of the Am- 
erica) Newspaper Guild, New York. 

President Arthur Caylor announced 
the election by mail ballot of Dean S. 
Jennings of the Call-Bulletin as dele- 
gate to the American Newspaper Guild 
convention to be held June 5-8 at St. 
Paul, with Lloyd S. Thompson, drama 
editor of the Examiner, as alternate. 

Mr. Eddy told of the progress made 
by the Guild in Eastern newspaper 
cities and what the national organiza- 
tion hopes to accomplish. ; 

Arrangements were made for Mr. 
i:ddy to have an opportunity to meet 
the entire local membership by boid- 
ing separate chapter meetings during 
his stay in the San Francisco Bay area. 





‘SALARY INCREASE BY SEPT. 1 PROMISED 
TOLEDO BLADE GUILD UNIT 





Rate to Be Determined After Summer Linage Slump—Guild, 
Asking 20 Per Cent Raise, Presents Data on Members’ 
Economic Drop Since 1931 





FFICERS of the Toledo Blade 

unit of the Toledo Newspaper 
Guild held their second conference with 
Blade executives May 28 to discuss 
proposals submitted by the unit May 
14. R. P. Overmyer, chairman, and 
W. E. Hall, recorder of the unit, met 
with Stanley C. Speer, Blade vice- 
president and business manager, and 
Charles R. Corbin, managing editor of 
the Blade. 

Most of the two-hour conference 
was devoted to a discussion of the first 
objective on the Blade unit program— 
a 29 per cent salary increase ior all 
guild members based on the present 
salary scale. After discussing the 
business situation and the outlook for 
the summer months, Mr. Speer assured 
the guild representatives of a salary in- 
crease Sept. 1, and that they should 
come back the middle of August for 
further negotiations on the percentage. 

Mr. Speer pointed out that July and 
August always were the worst months 
for newspaper linage and said he be- 
lieved by the middle of August a fair 
picture of the year’s gain could be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Speer told the unit officers he 
realized fully the need of financial re- 
lief for editorial department workers, 
some of whom have taken 35 per cent 
cuts, and declared it was the intention 
of Paul Block, publisher, to increase 
salaries just as soon as he was in po- 
sition do 


n to so. He expressed deep 
gratitude and appreciation, both for 
himself and for Mr. Block for the 


loyalty of the staff during the depres- 
sion, and gave special praise for work 
during the last week on the strike riots. 
He said he would confer with Mr. 
Block soon, either in Toledo or New 
York, and would lay before him the 
guild proposals and his own recommen- 
dations. 


In support of their plea of the neces- 
sity of a wage increase, Mr. Overmyer 
and Mr. Hall submitted an analysis of 
an economic survey conducted by the 
guild some weeks ago. Every one of 
the 55 persons who were members of 
the Blade editorial staff at the time of 
the survey filled out a questionnaire, and 
the results, in averages and totals, were 
as follows: 

The average length of service in edi- 
torial department work of the mem- 


bers of the Toledo Blade staff is 16 
years. Four members have 40 or more 
years’ experience, three have _ be- 


tween 30 and 40, four have between 20 
and 30, eighteen have between 10 and 
20, thirteen have more than five years’ 
experience. 

Questionnaires filled out by members 
of the editorial staff gave the following 
information : 


Losses 
From June 1, 1931, to April 1, 
1934, the average loss in in- 


come from all sources for 

members of the editorial staff 

WE he eck ras cae aar he aeuine.s $36,545 
The net loss in cash due to 

closing of banks and savings 

associations during the same 

period was ............... $12,309 
Losses in assets due to the de- 

cline in value of real estate, 

and other life investments 

made for old age security 

a” eee ee $53,765 


This was an average of $1,605 
for those reporting. 


IMPAIRMENTS 
Life, accident, health, endow- 
ment and similar insurance 
policies taken out for the 
protection of dependents have 
been dropped to make an ag- 
gregate of 
The aggregate for canceled in- 
surance policies for other 
types of protection such as 
against fire loss, automobile 
theft, fire and property dam- 
MRE: cc Gukn ou soeare s&s 
Other impairments such as 
tuitions, membership _ fees, 
contributions considered as 
part of the normal standard 
of living which have not 
been maintained total....... 
Average loss on closed bank, 
savings losses and life insur- 
ance dropped was.......... 


$81 650 


OBLIGATIONS 
Number of dependents sup- 
ported entirely, average those 
reporting 
Average number of dependents 
supported in part.......... 
Number increased since June 
5...) Beane arenes 
Approximate increase in week- 
ly expense for dependents 
over weekly expense in 1932 
averaged 
Since first wage cut total out- 
lay for hospital, doctor bills 
and other medical expenses 
OF MEE SIRE oo.5.5s.0:65400:0 
Other outlays for unexpected 
and unforeseen causes totaled 


1.85 


OTHER DATA 
Five members of the staff have 
asked for HOLC relief to 
try to save their homes which 
represent their life savings. 
Members report total arrears 
i DRE AE 5 vv suss ssauas 
Members report total of arrears 
on property and other pay- 
ments 


Members report total loans 
procured to meet obligations ||, 
Repucep Buyinc Power ~ 
These are typical listing of thi 
employes say they have gone Withe 


since pay cuts started: Dental «& 
adequate medical service, recreatic, 
activities, household help, replacen,. 


of wornout furniture and fixtures, 

keep of property, adequate social z 

recreational activitives, desirable ‘er 
ing, usual quality of food, usual amoy 
of fuel and light service, all charity 
all cultural things, purchases of bog 
and magazines, usual purchases 
clothing and shoes. 


Insurance borrowed on to meet « 
penses. é ; 
Cases of losses of credit  repory 


Inability to save anything for fut 
security is the general report. 

Other objectives on the Blade wi 
program include: adherence to the $ 
hour week, a_ scale of  dismis 
bonuses, and agreement to arbitrate 
event of inability to reach an accor 
Mr. Speer indicated it would be imp 
sible to put the dismissal bonus claw 
into any written contract, but poiny 
out it is already in effect by order 
Mr. Block. 

No further negotiations have te 
held between officers of the Times x 
News-Bee units and their publishe, 
Both groups held meetings May |! 
at which the guild units submitted the 
respective programs, and both were t 
the publishers would study the pr 
posals and let them know what tk 
could do. 


Guild Attracts P. D. Men 
(Special to Eptror & PusBisHer) 

CLEVELAND, May 28—Executive co 
mittee meetings of the Cleveland New 
paper Guild are now ' 
day evening in Guild headquarte 
Room 264 Hollenden Hotel. 

The following delegates will go: 
the annual convention in St. Paul x 





week: News chapter, E. O. Fehlhate 
Press chapter, Lloyd White, presid: 
of the local Guild; N.E.A.  chape 
Bruce Catton; Youngstown, O., che 
ter, Garland Ashcraft of the Clevele 
Press. Ashcraft is treasurer of t 


Cleveland Guild. William Davey, « 
retary of this Guild, and Jack Kemer 
will also go to the convention, but « 
as official representatives of « 
chapter. 

The editorial workers of the Xe 
got increased pay and some salary tt 
torations as a sequel to their petition: 


the paper’s management. _ Increa 
ranged from 5 to 20 per cent. In sm 
cases flat increases were given. 


ethers 1932 salary cuts were restore 

A meeting of some Cleveland Pl 
Dealer editorial workers was held ¢ 
the Hollenden Guild headquarters Me 
day evening, when Larry Hawkins pe 


sented cards signed by more than 
dozen of his fellow workers. | 
was the first direct move of Plc 


Dealer workers to organize a chap 
of the Cleveland Guild. Outside of 4 
presentation of the cards signed 
workers willing to form a chapter. 
other action was taken, and the matt! 
of forming a chapter will go over tt 
after the St. Paul convention. 

Plain Dealer men attending the Me 
day meeting at which were prt 
Lloyd White and others of the Ce: 
land Guild were told they might tet 
tively select one of their signers to 
resent them at the executive meet 
Friday night. If the Plain Dealer ™ 
can muster 20 signers for a chapter’ 
will be entitled to two members 
the Guild executive committee. 

The Cleveland Guild now 
active members. 


Guild in Columbia, S. ¢. 
(Special 4 Eprtor & PusLIsHER) 
Corumsra, S. C., May 29—News# 
permen of Columbia last Sunday otf 
ized a newspaper guild and decided! 
affiliate with the national organizatié 
Ashley Halsey, of the Columbia buré 
of the Associated Press, was eleté 
president of the chapter. Viv Ingle,° 


has 3 


the Columbia Record, was named viet 
(Continued on page 34) 
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« UNION IDEA A SUCCESS IN AUSTRALIA 





Editor of Melbourne Argus Tells Details of Journalists’ Association—Craft Has Rigid Divisions of 
Competence, Minimum Wages, Dismissal Notices, Fixed Vacations and Stated Hours 


By DAVID FREDERICK 


(Special to Eprtor & PusiisHer) 
OSTON, May 28—Australian news- 
B papermen have enjoyed the fullest 


’ fruits of collective bargaining and craft 


organization for 17 years, R. L. Cur- 


| thoys, editor of the Melbourne Argus, 
' told Eprror & PUBLISHER Saturday, on 


the eve of his departure for Europe to 
continue his round-the-world vacation 


tour. f ; 
The present aims of the American 
Newspaper Guild, such as a five-day 
week, generally higher wages, sufficient 
dismissal notices, etc., were effected 
throughout the Australian press in 1917, 
the editor said. They have obtained 
since, and in addition a number of 
benefits and reforms which generally 


| are the objectives of the guild also have 


been accepted by publishers and news- 


| papermen alike. 


These, Mr. Curthoys said, include: 

1. A five-year apprenticeship system 
with “escalator” pay scales. 

2. Grading of reporters under estab- 
lished scales of pay. 

3. Three weeks vacation with full pay, 
and in some cases four weeks vacation. 

4. More time off for night work than 
for day work, 

5. Compensation for overtime at the 
rate of time and a half in pay, or col- 
lection of the overtime within the fol- 
lowing week. 

6. Specified rates of pay for “casual 
labor”. 

7. Collective bargaining between the 
union as a whole and the publishers as 
a group. 

8 Wage agreements 
three to five years. 

9. An “understanding” but no affilia- 
tion with the labor unions. 

10. Generally higher standards of re- 


running from 


porting. 

ll. Practically closed shops. 

Mr. -Curthoys, a soft but  precisely- 

spoken Britisher, has been a working 
journalist in Australia for nearly 25 
years. He was one of the newspaper- 
men who struck in Perth in 1912 for re- 
cognition of the Writers’ and Artists’ 
Guild, the forerunner of the present 
Auwtralian Journalists’ Association. 
Now an editor in an executive capacity, 
he thus has been on both sides of the 
lence, and is peculiarly able to appraise 
accurately the benefits and weaknesses 
of trade unionism for newspapersmen. 
: In general, the effect of the union has 
been to increase the average wages of 
the average newspaperman, and give 
him benefits he would not have had, the 
editor declared. It has also worked, he 
ielieves, to level slightly the salaries 
which might otherwise have been paid 
to the top fringe of special correspond- 
tits, extraordinarily superior reporters, 
Ktatured colummists, etc. 

However, he continued, the very best 
iewspapermen are by no means held 
‘own to the minimum pay prescribed 
lor the highest grade of reporter, and in 
the long run, the union has been able to 
tevate the standards of reporters and 
teporting, 

Briefly, the genesis of the union, as 
described by the editor, was as follows: 
The Writers’ and Artists’ Guild was 
organized in the east of Australia about 
910, and The Journalists’ Union was 
the craft organization in the west of the 
‘ountry. The strike of 1912, the first 
and only newspapermen’s strike in 
Australia’s history, resulted in recogni- 
tion of the union, and thereafter the 
ints in various states grew, strength- 
‘ed and consolidated finally into the 
Australian Journalists’ Association. 

In 1917 this group petitioned for a 
re before the court of conciliation 
Pe arbitration, and after hearing the 

ims against the publishers, who all 
almost without exception had been cited 
Y the union, Mr. Justice Isaacs re- 
"istered an award fixing the wage 





agreements and recognizing the union 
by law. The A. J. A. has been the 
organization of working newspapermen 
since. 

The apprentice system in effect in 
Australia, as described by Mr. Cur- 
thoys, is most interesting. Every man 





R. L. Curthoys 


or woman who hopes to become a re- 
porter must go through it, and although 
it may seem a long period to American 
newspapermen, it has the attractions of 
security during apprenticeship, and a 
greater certainty of a full-fledged re- 
porter’s position at its conclusion than 
is possible under the American system 
of haphazard graduation from the ranks 
of district or college correspondents, 
jobs as copy boys, etc. 

Apprenticeship is called “cadetship” 
in Australia, Mr. Curthoys said. In 
practice on the Argus, he continued, he 
prefers to select boys of at least 18 
years of age, and preferably those who 
are university graduates. 

At the beginning of his cadetship, a 
boy receives £2 a week, for a period 
of a year. This wage is increased year 
by year, to £3 weekly for the second 
year, £4 weekly for the third year, 
and £5/5, or roughly $26 weekly, in 
his fourth year. 

Such cadets, Mr. Curthoys explained, 
“are given as good a training as possible. 
We specialize very much in the train- 
ing of our young men. The publishers 
regard it as a special charge upon them. 
I may say that under the award we 
have to pay for books or fees to assist 
the cadet should he decide to attend the 
school of journalism of the University 
of Melbourne.” 

The editor is compelled to fill vacan- 
cies on his staff with a certain per- 
centage of beginning reporters, and 
naturally he makes certain that his 
cadets, who eventually will hold such 
jobs, are given the best possible training. 
The cadet is encouraged to ask ques- 
tions, he is lectured at the start of his 
apprenticeship on journalistic ethics and 
his opportunities discussed with him. 
His editors see to it that he receives 
a well-rounded, comprehensive training 
on a variety of assignments. 

Exceptionally intelligent cadets, who 
show remarkably rapid progress, are not 
necessarily tied down to the rank of 
cadetship for five years. The editor 
or “chief of staff” (a title correspond- 
ing to that of city editor) may advance 
such an apprentice in the cadetship 
grades faster than the yearly schedule 
calls for, or more quickly to the grade 
of reporter should he prove himself 
particularly competent. 

“It is entirely up to himself and the 
judgment of his editor,” said Mr. Cur- 


thoys. “We have perfect liberty to 
handle the men as we want. The 
cadet, however, cannot be lowered in 
grade.” 

In the ordinary case, the cadet, having 
completed his tive-year apprenticeship, 
is automatically moved up to the posi- 
tion of reporter in a grade designated as 
“D” grade. In this rank his salary 
automatically is set at £6 12/6, or about 
$33, weekly. 

Then, when the chief of staff believes 
his “D grade” reporter to have advanced 
sufficently in experience, the news- 
paperman is moved into “C” grade, and 
there automatically receives a salary of 
£9 12/6, or approximately $48 weekly. 
In successive stages, as his experience 
and ability increase, he is moved to “B” 
grade, where the salary is fixed at £11/10, 
or about $57 weekly, and to “A” grade, 
with a fixed salary of £14/6, or roughly 
$70 weekly. 

All such advances in grading are con- 
tingent not only upon increases in skill 
and experience, but also upon the num- 
ber of vacancies existing for men of 
higher grades. The editor is guided in 
making his advancements to the higher 
grades by a rigid proportion scheme, 
wherby the union requires that his staff 
must consist of one-fifth “A” grade men, 
two-fifths “B” grade men, one-fifth “C” 
grade men, and one-fifth “D” grade 
men. Thus, until there exists a vacancy 
in “B” grade, through death, discharge 
or quitting, the chief of staff is not free 
to advance a man from “C”. grade, 
although he may have several men with 
rank ef “C” grade competent to move 
into “B” grade. 5 

The wage agreements extend even to 
fixing of payment for “casual labor,” or 
men hired by the day to help out during 
periods when news is heavy. For a full 
day’s work the rate is 30 shillings, or 
about $7.50, and for a half day a pound. 

District correspondents also are pro- 
vided for, receiving a base wage of 
£5/10 a week with all linage over and 
above at the rate of about 1 and 3/5 
pence a line. There are also expense 
allowances covering telephone service, 
etc., in addition. 

Mr. Curthoys emphasized that the 
minimum salary schedules for the dif- 
ferent reporter grades do not consti- 
tute the maximum salaries. 

“Considerably more than the mini- 
mums are paid to the top men,” he said, 
“although I may say that the general 
effect of the training system is a level- 
ing down, in my judgment; the men 
at the bottom are paid rather too much 
and the men at the top in some in- 
stances are paid less than they would 
be paid if they did not have a trade 
union.” 

“A” grade men, he explained, usually 
are financial, sporting, and other edi- 
tors, and under the agreements, they 
cannot receive less than £14/6d, al- 
though in practice they usually receive 
more. 

The same is true of reporters in other 
grades. 

Explaining the wage, scale system, 
Mr. Curthoys mentioned that all the 
salaries he cited are now subject to a 
single 10 per cent reduction, effected 
by the publishers and the A. J. A. in 
1930. Restoration of the cut has now 
been applied for by the union, how- 
ever, and the matter will be threshed 
cut by the union’s federal council, 
which meets and deals with all the 
principal Australian publishers through 
their organization, the Australian News- 
papers Conference. 

The foregoing wage scales are ef- 
fective only in the cities of Melbourne 
and Sydney; in smaller cities, where 
the cost of living is lower, the stand- 
ards and pitch of reporting are at 


slightly lower levels, or some other 
special factor exists, recognized alike 


by the union and the publishers, these 
established salaries are less by definite 
percentages. Thus, in Perth, the sal- 
aries are five per cent lower than in 
Melbourne and Sydney; in Brisbane 
and Adelaide 10 per cent lower; and 
in Hobart, 30 per cent lower. ; 

Not only does the union recognize 
such special factors in the case of indi- 
vidual cities, but it applies an equally 
shrewd discrimination between salaries 
for night work and day work. On 
practically every evening paper, _for 
instance, the salaries are 10 shillings 
lower a week than are those on morn- 
ing papers, because of the — 
preferability of the day shift over the 
night shift. Afternoon paper men, also 
because theirs are the favored hours, 
are required under the award to work 
46 hours a week, whereas the morning 
nevespapermen need work but 40 hours, 
or a straight five-day week. _ 

These work-week hours requirements 
permit of no “chiseling,” by strategems 
of increasing the length of the dinner 
hour, for instance, or by other methods, 
Mr. Curthoys made plain. Each re- 
porter gets his time off clear; evening 
newspaper men having from Saturday 
noon to Monday off, and the morning 
paper men having the full Saturday 
and Sundav free. Happily, the editor 
remarked, this schedule is abetted by an 
Australian law forbidding the publica- 
tion of newspaners on Sunday. ; 

The question of overtime 1s an im- 
portant one on Australian newspapers, 
Mr. Curthoys declared, and rules whose 
violation may produce court action are 
enforced. Reporters are required, to 
sign a time book, which is rigidly 
policed by the union. Should overtime 
become due, the editor explained, the 
reporter must take it off within the 
week following or else receive time 
and a half pay. The arbitration court 
has power to levy fines for breach of 
this provision. 

Another phase of the wage agree- 
ments between the A. J. A. and the 
publishers, and which is an objective of 
the Guild in America, is provision for 
graduated dismissal notices, Mr. Cur- 
thoys stated. Reporters in “A” grade 
receive three months dismissal notice, 
he said, and reporters in the lower” 
grades receive varying lengths of notice 
down to 10 days or two weeks for “D 
grade men. ; 

Vacations with full pay, as one might 
expect from the comprehensive agree- 
ments as Mr. Curthoys explained them, 
also are provided for. Customarily 
holidays are for three weeks, but in the 
west of Australia reporters receive a 
month vacation with full pay. 

Astonished American reporters who 
may wonder how so inclusive a pro- 
gram of benefits for the working news- 
paperman is administered without con- 
stant friction should consider Mr. Cur- 
thoys’ explanation: “We have to op- 
erate it in a spirit of give and take.” 
It works well because it is so oper- 
ated. 

“We don’t discourage the good men 
from taking an active part in the union,’ 
the Argus editor declared. “We would 
much rather see the union in the hands 
of the good men than the poorer men, 
as has been the case with some of the 
labor unions.” In that way, he con- 
tinued, the publishers are protected from 
unscrupulous operation of the union, 
with consequent vicious demands, lower 
standards of reporting, etc. 

Asked about non-union men, Mr. Cur- 
thoys explained that in the court award, 
there was written a non-discrimination 
clause, whereby the employer agreed not 
to discriminate against the union 
worker, and the union agreed not to 
discriminate against the non-union 
worker. 

In actual practice, however, he said, 
all newspaper offices are closed shops, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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DAILY NEWSPAPER, GRAPHIC ARTS 
CODE CONFLICTS ARE IRONED OUT 





Agreement Reached as to Jurisdiction and Administration of the 
Two Codes—Problems Settled by Conferences— 
Result Subject to NRA Approval 


N agreement ior the administration 
+A of conflicting provisions of the 
daily newspaper code and the graphic 
arts code has been approved by commit- 
tees of both code parties. 

The text of the agreement was made 
public this week. The agreement is sub- 
om to the approval of the NRA. 

The first attempt to conciliate the 
differences in the code was made on 
April 13, when a committee of the daily 
newspaper code authority met with the 
jurisdictional committee of the coordi- 
nating committee of the graphic arts 
code. They discussed contiicting provi- 
sions of the two codes relative to juris- 
diction and administration over estab- 
lishments of daily newspaper publishers 
who assent to the daily newspaper code 
and who also engage in one or more of 
the businesses, other than the publish- 
ing of a newspaper, including in the in- 


dustries covered by the graphic arts 
code. Job printing and engraving were 


the major points considered. 
The agreement is a result of 
meeting and subsequent conferences. 
The text of the agreement follows: 


this 


ADMINISTRATION 
Section | 

A—Assenting combination dailies 
shall be administered exclusively by the 
Code Authority for the Daily Newspa- 
per Publishing Business ; provided, how- 
ever, that, if the commercial activities 
of an assenting combination daily be of 
sufficient scope to justify such action, 
then such commercial activities will, 
with the approval of the Joint Commit- 
tee hereinafter referred to, be admin- 
istered by the proper Code Authority 
under the Graphic Arts Code. 

B—Where an assenting combination 
daily operates a plant whose products 
are manufactured and sold exclusively 
to daily newspapers for use in such 
newspapers, such plant is under the ad- 
ministration and jurisdiction of the Code 
for the Daily Newspaper Publishing 
Pe. 

—Where an assenting combination 

daily publishes what is known as a 
weekly edition of its daily newspaper, 
such weekly edition is under the admin- 
istration and jurisdiction of the Code 
for the Daily Newspaper Publishing 
Business, subject to thé determination of 
the Joint Committee hereinafter re- 
ferred to. 

APPLICATION OF CopE PROVISIONS 

Section II 

A—An assenting combination daily is 
subject to the provisions of the Daily 
Newspaper Code if its annual gross 
revenue for the year 1933 accruing from 
the publishing of daily newspapers ex- 
ceeds its annual gross revenue accruing 
from its commercial activities. Pro- 
vided, that such assenting combination 
daily shall also be subject, insofar as its 
commercial activities are concerned, to 
the provisions of Sections 26 and 27 
(Maintenance of Fair Competition ) and 
the fair practice rules of the applicable 
appendices of the Graphic Arts Code, 
excluding appendices A-2 and A-5. 

3—If the commercial activities of an 
assenting combination daily are more 
than incidental (as defined herein), they 
shall also be subject to the provisions 
of Sections 19 to 23, inclusive (Employ- 


ment, Wages and Hours), of the 
Graphic Arts Code. The word “inci- 
dental” refers to the cases where the 


same employees are used in commercial 
activities and in publishing of daily 
newspapers and their time cannot be seg- 
regated, either because of the small vol- 
ume of such commercial activities or be- 
cause of other conditions which make 
such segregation impracticable. 
ASSESSMENTS 
Section III 
assenting combination daily 
commercial activities are under 
administration of the Daily News- 


A—An 
whose 
the 


paper Code will be subject to assess- 
ment only by the Code Authority of that 
code. 

B—An assenting combination daily 
whose commercial activities are under 
the administration of the Graphic Arts 
Code will be subject to assessment, as to 
its newspaper publishing, by the Code 
Authority for the Daily Newspaper 
Publishing Business, and, as to its com- 
mercial activities only, by the appropri- 
ate Code Authority of the Graphic Arts 

ode. _ 

STATISTICS 
Section IV 

A—In the collection of statistical in- 
formation authorized by the Graphic 
Arts Code relating to commercial activi- 
ties of assenting combination dailies 
whose commercial activities are under 
the administration of the Daily News- 
paper Code Authority, requests for such 
information will be made only by the 
Graphic Arts Coordinating Committee 
and directly to the Daily Newspaper 
Code Authority, which shall collect such 
information and transmit it to the 
Graphic Arts Coordinating Committee. 

B—If commercial activities of assent- 
ing combination dailies are under the 
Administration of a Code Authority of 
the Graphic Arts Code, reports relating 
to such commercial activities may be re- 
quested by the appropriate Graphic Arts 
Code Authority directly from such as- 
senting combination daily. 


Joint COMMITTEE 
Section V 

A—A joint committee consisting of 
one representative of the Code Author- 
ity for the Daily Newspaper Publishing 
3usiness and one representative of the 
Coordinating Committee of the Graphic 
Arts Code will be named to settle bor- 
der line cases, including status of news- 
papers published on Sunday only, and to 
receive and adjust complaints and dis- 
putes involving jurisdictional questions 
or other questions arising out of the 
operation of this agreement. Such joint 
committee shall not act with respect to 
disputes between employers and em- 
ployees arising under either Code. 

B—No interpretation or explanation 
of this agreement shall be issued by any 
other than the Code Authority for the 
Daily Newspaper Publishing Business, 
and/or the Coordinating Committee of 
the Graphic Arts Code, and not by 
either until after reference to the joint 
committee referred to. 


PRINTERS STILL OUT 


Wichita Newspaper Shops Manned 
by Non-Union Men 
(Special to Ep1tor & PusLisner) 

Wicuita, Kan. May 29—Union 
printers who walked out of the compos- 
ing rooms of both of the Wichita daily 
newspaper plants April 21 are still job- 
less. Both newspaper plants are fully 
manned with non-union printers. 

The striking printers are still picket- 
ing the newspaper plants and are still 
issuing weekly broadsides in which they 
accuse the newspapers of violating the 
NRA and are calling on the public to 
boycott the newspapers for failure to 
support the President’s New Deal. The 
publishers state that the campaign for a 
boycott has been, for the most part, in- 
effectual. They admit that a few sub- 
scriptions have been canceled. 

The printers demand payment of 82 
cents an hour, which is the graphic arts 
code scale for Wichita. They have been 
receiving 71 cents an hour. 


CHESTER McKITTRICK MARRIES 
Chester M. McKittrick, manager of 
the Chicago Tribune New York adver- 
tising office, was married May 12 to 
Mrs. Nelle Jones Nicholson. Follow- 
ing the Tribune advertising convention 
in June, the MckKittricks will travel to 
California for their wedding trip. 


1934 


INCREASE IN COLOR 

The Chicago Tribune reported this 
week a marked increase in the number 
of run-of-paper color advertisements 
during May. It was stated the Tribune 
printed nearly as many color advertise- 
ments in May as it did during the first 
three months of 1934. 


REPORTER SLUGGED IN 
COAST VICE WAR 


of Santa Barbara Press, 
Skull Fractured, May Recover— 

Publisher Accepts ‘‘Under- 
world Challenge” 


Selover 


(By telegraph to Epitor & PuspLisHeR) 
Santa Barpara, Cal., May 29— 
Stanley Selover, 29, courthouse re- 


porter for the Morning Press, was mur- 
derously assaulted at 5 A. M., Sunday, 
by a mysterious assailant who invaded 
his bedroom and beat him over the head 
with a blackjack as he lay sleeping be- 
side his wife. 

Mrs. Selover also was struck by the 
man, but ran screaming from the house 
to summon help from neighbors. When 
she returned two minutes later the thug 
was just emerging from the front door. 
She pursued him down the street, but 
he escaped. Their sixteen-month-old 
son, lying in a crib in the same room, 
was unharmed. There was no attempt 
to steal anything. 

Selover has a compound fracture of 
the skull, but has an even chance to re- 
cover. He regained consciousness 
Tuesday, but physicians refused to per- 
mit detectives to question him. It may 
be several days before he is allowed to 
talk. The attack on Selover climaxed a 
series of threats against Santa Barbara 
newspapermen which began with a cam- 
paign against alleged graft in the police 
department. Police Chief Sloan, Cap- 
tain Burnam, Sergeant Carter and 
Sergeant Hauan were indicted for tak- 
ing payoff money in protecting houses 
of prostitution. The indictment against 
Hauan was dismissed and he turned 
state’s evidence. Trial of the others 
has been under way two weeks and is 
expected to go to the jury Friday. 

In a page one signed editorial printed 
in both papers, T. M. Storke, publisher 
of the Daily News and the Morning 
Press, charged the assault was a chal- 
lenge from the underworld and_ the 
headline on the editorial read “Chal- 
lenge Accepted.” 

To a reward of $500 offered by 
Storke for “information leading to ar- 
rest and conviction of the fiend who 
struck down Stanley Selover, or the 
cowards who might have hired him to 
do it,” citizens have added various 
amounts and the total is now $905. In 
the editorial Storke likened the case to 
that of the murder of Don Mellett in 
Canton, ©., several years ago. 

Selover has been on the Press four 
years. He formerly published his own 
weekly at Lynwood, Cal. His father, 
Frank Selover, is managing editor of 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram. A 
brother, Marshall, is on the staff of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


Selover is an unusually quiet young 


man. His personal habits are exem- 
plary .and it is inconceivable that he 
could have a personal enemy his col- 
leagues on the Press declare. 

In addition to the threats against 
newspapermen—some by anonymous 
telephone calls, others by underworld 


“grapevine’—prowlers have been ob- 
served about the homes of some of 
them. This occurred on three succes- 


sive nights at the home of 
lisher. 

The city is wrought up about the at- 
tack and Storke has received countless 
offers of aid in his announced campaign 
to make a complete clean-up of the un- 
derworld. 


the pub- 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND NAMED 

The Beckley Newspapers Corpora- 
tion, publisher of the Beckley (W. Va.) 
Post Herald and Raleigh Register, has 
announced the appointment of Howland 
and Howland, Inc., New York, as its 
national advertising representative, ef- 
fective June 1. 


CAPPER LAUDS FIGH 
FOR PRESS FREEDOM 


Introducing Editors’ Society Rep, 
in Senate, Kansas Publisher 
Says Journalism Did Its 
Public Duty 


By Georce H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, 


Epiror & PuBLISHER) 
Wasuincton, D. C, May 3% 
their insistence that freedom oj ; 
press be safeguarded by their cy 


newspaper publishers not only Protec: 
a right but also fulfilled a duty tot 
public and should not have been cr 
cized, Senator Arthur Capper of k; 
sas declared in the Senate this week 

The Senator’s remarks accompar 
his presentation for inclusion in: 
record a report on the subject of fr 
dom of the press adopted by the pm 
ican Society of Editors at their me 
ing here. 

“Permit me to say, in this cong 
tion, that the report deserves the ear 
attention of every thoughtful and pr: 
otic citizen,’ Senator Capper Es 
gested. “All over the world, we kz 
seen personal liberty curtailed. 

“The first step in nearly every 
stance has been to muzzle the pr 
When freedom of the press goes, fr: 
dom: of speech, freedom of assemblx 
freedom of action such as is guar 
teed by our constitution and the} 
ot rights inevitably follows. 

‘It is not only entirely proper z 
fitting thet editors and publishers sho: 
insist upon explicitly preserving 4 
freedom of the press in any code 
similar instrument drawn up; it is, 
was at the time it was drawn, the dt 
of those editors. And they should: 
have been criticize’ for protectins 
treed m of press and speech. 

“At the same time, as a Senator a 
as a publisher, I wish to stress t 
the freedom of the press is a respon 
bility as well as a privilege, so far: 
editors and publishers are concert 
As was well stated at the recent s 
sions of the American Society of Ne 
paper Editors by Fred Fuller. She 
editor of the Philadelphia Even 
Bulletin: 

“‘*This freedom of the press is nt 
privilege of newspaper publication, 
rather it is a fundamental right of * 
people to voice their thought and ¢ 
sires, as freely through the pric! 
page as through the spoken word’ 

“In other words, freedom of the pre 

nakes every newspaper and every ¢ 
tor a trustee for the preservation 
that freedom of thought and expe 
sion, not for the newspapers really,! 
for the people of the United States 
have always held that a newspés 
really belongs to its community; ! 
publisher is only the official vehicle! 
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the community the newspaper serve fused in 
“It is the duty of the newspaper Ftions at 
merely to offer itself as an organ $the NR! 
expression for the voice of the pe fuits ha 
It actually should encourage, promfit’s pro 
assist in every way possible the expflc by th 
sion of the thought of the people. | Also, 
newspaper should be the public f0™fetg blish 


where the voice of the people cat % } 


Jasis 
expressed freely and vigorously. fend law 
news preseated today is on a hig A code 
plane than ever before. The MBments a 
papers are doing a real job of reX members 
ing the news of these critical t™feration, 
impartially and honestly. They 4 Occup: 


izhting vigorously to uphold the f 
dom of the press, to see that both s 
of everv argument are presented | 
that the people can obtain full ™ 
matior and make up their minds 04 









nyo- 
merits of the euestion. leases 
“It is not ry intention to enter © Departm 
a prolonged discussion of the ooW By) p, 
duty of not only newspaper publiste cairmar 
but of the Congress and of the pein [, 
to preserve at all times freedo™ Bizinms, 
speech and press, and to resist Fonmitte 
slightest encroachment upon that ft herles 
dom, whether intentional or inai’., 
tent.” ~, 
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‘NATIONAL GUILD POLICY TO BE DECIDED 


New Constitution Will Be Adopted at Convention in St. Paul Next Week—A. F. L. Affiliation, 
Ethics Code, Autonomy of Local Guilds and Collective Bargaining Among Subjects Listed 
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y= THER the newspaper guilds 
\ are to go right, or left, or steer 
a middle course will be decided at the 
convention of the American Newspaper 
Guild in St. Paul June 5 to 8. 

A new constitution will be drawn up 
and likely adopted at the St. Paul meet- 
ing. At the present time the national 
ould is operating under a tentative 
constitution, drafted at the first conven- 
tion in Washington last December. 

Since the December meeting the guild 
movement has grown steadily, and for 
that reason the action taken in St. Paul 
will be more representative of the feel- 
ings of newspaper editorial workers. 
The national organization now esti- 
mates that it has some 65 local affiliated 
guilds, with a total membership of about 
8,000, which, it is computed, represents 
American editorial de- 
Between 100 and 
are expected to attend 


partment employes. 
20) delegates 
the convention. 

Since the beginning the 


of guild 


‘| movement, there has been a sharp divi- 
<. 


sion of opinion on the question as to 
whether newspapermen should organize 
ona trade union or professional basis. 
One school of thought has maintained 
that a middle course can be advantage- 
ously pursued, with the emphasis on 
higher professional standards and craft 
uty. Another favors the strict trade 
union basis, fighting as vigorously for 
higher wages and shorter hours as do 
the mechanical unions. It will devolve 
upon the St. Paul meeting to decide 
which path, or which compromise, the 
national guild shall take as a matter of 


policy. Whatever the result, it is likely 
to have a broad effect on American 
journalism. 


Local autonomy for affiliated guilds, 
the form of contracts with publishers, 
the five-day 40-hour week, and whether 
t not to affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor are specific sub- 
jects which will in all likelihood be dis- 
The question of local auton- 
my is of particular importance at this 
time, with a number of guilds seeking 
to open collective bargaining negotia- 
tons with publishers, who have re- 
spnded in some cases by asking for 
credentials, 

In the matter of contracts the ques- 
ton as to whether or not the guilds will 
ak for a “closed shop,” such as is 
jrovided for in the contract of the 





on Record with its editorial 


employes, will be of great importance. 
The proposed amendment to the daily 
newspaper code setting minimum wages 
ad maximum hours in editorial depart- 
The results of 
the discussion will most probaby be 
sed in fighting the proposed regula- 
ins at a future public hearing before 
the NRA in Washington. Several guild 
nits have objected to the code author- 
‘TVs proposed regulations, as made pub- 
'y the NRA recently. 

Also, it is announced, a program to 


“Eetablish the newspaper profession on 
x | basis similar to that ot the medical 
J" law fraternities will be presented. 
FF code of ethics, 


professional require- 
ments and strict regulation of guild 
membership are also slated for consid- 


* ae 
i tration, 


Occupying a prominent position on 
* convention program will be a re- 
fort by a committee representing the 
‘ading schools of journalism of the 
This report is the result of a 






‘¥0-month 





hader survey conducted by the 
“merican Association of Schools and 
itments of Journalism. The report 


ll be submitted by Ralph D. Casey, 
tairman of the department of journal- 
: University of Minnesota, who is 
‘airman of the national A. A. S. D. J. 
‘mittee appointed by Professor 
Ales E. Rogers, Kansas State Col- 
tt, President. Besides Professor 
“ey, other committee members ex- 




















to attend the convention will 

Professor Willard G. Bleyer, 
Wisconsin; Frank L. Mott, Iowa; and 
Prot. Rogers. 

A committee representing the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism will meet with the o. con- 
currently with the A. A. S. D. J. ses- 


pected 
include 


Mr. Eddy, the only paid executive in 
the guild, is expected to report on his 
efforts to organize editorial workers 
since he resigned from the New York 
Times several months ago to give his 
full time to the guild. He has visited 
many large cities of the country, not- 
ably Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
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sions. Kenneth E. Olson, professor of 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, is chairman of the committee. The 
committee, which also includes Profes- 
sor Rogers, was appointed by William 
L. Mapel, president of the association 
and head of the department of journal- 
ism at Washington and Lee University. 

Several delegations are expected to 
present plans whereby at the end of a 
certain period, possibly five years, only 
graduates of accredited schools of jour- 
nalism will be eligible to guild mem- 
bership and then only after completion 
of a probationary employment period 
similar to the internship of the medical 
profession. 

Each guild in the country is author- 
ized to send three delegates to the con- 
vention. An additional delegate may be 
sent for every 200 in the guild's mem- 
bership. Each delegate, under the pres- 
ent plan, is entitled to a vote. The 
Newspaper Guild of New York is plan- 
ning to send seven delegates, and seven 
delegates from the Twin City Guild, 
representing St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
will be present, these being the guilds 
with the largest delegations. It is pos- 
sible that the convention, after it is as- 
sembled, will change the voting set-up. 

Heywood Broun, New York World- 
Telegram columnist, and president of 
the national guild, will preside. Mr. 
Broun was the prime mover in the or- 
ganization of the guild, and from the 
beginning has been in favor of affilia- 
tion with the A. F. of L. 

Other officers, who will be prominent 
in the discussions, are Lloyd White, 
Cleveland Press, first vice-president; 
Mac Parker, Philadelphia Record, sec- 
ond vice-president; Edward LD. Burks, 
Tulsa (Okla.) World, third vice-presi- 
dent; R. S. Gilfillan, Minneapolis Trib- 
une, fourth vice-president; A. Judson 
Evans, Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch, fifth vice-president; Emmett 


Crozier, Newark (N. J.) Ledger, treas- 
urer, and Jonathan Eddy, executive 
secretary. These officers and Doris 
Fleeson, Washington correspondent, 
New York Daily News; Thomas Brown, 
Buffalo Courier-Express, and Don 
Strouse, Akron Times-Press, comprise 


the executive committee. 





Francisco, where the guild movement 
has been slow in getting under way. 
Hotel Lowry, in St. Paul, is to be 
convention headquarters. The tentative 
program for the meeting follows: 
Monpay, JUNE 4 
9 a. m.—Kegistration of delegates (at 
convention office). 
7 p. m.—Dinner meeting of the na- 
tional executive committee. 
TuEspAy, JUNE 5 
10 a. m—Delegates welcomed by R. 
S. Gilfillan, president, the Newspaper 
Guild of the Twin Cities of Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul. 
The Governor of Minnesota. 
The Mayor of St. Paul. 
Response and formal opening of the 


convention by Heywood Broun, presi- 
dent. 
History and Objectives — Jonathan 


Eddy, executive secretary. 


Appointment of committees: 1. Cre- 
dentials. 2. Rules. 3. Resolutions. 
4. Code ry ethics and prizes. 5. Con- 


tracts. 6. Co-operation with schools of 
rian 7. Guild Reporter. 8. Na- 
tional employment service. 9. Profes- 
sional requirements. 10. National con- 
stitution. 11. Subcommittees ; Dues, Eli- 
gibility, Regional organization, Mem- 
bership cards, Collective bargaining, Lo- 
cal constitutions. 12. Other committees. 

2 p. m.—Report of Credentials Com- 
mittee. Report of Rules Committee. 
Presentation of agenda by local guilds. 

6 p. m.—Dinner dance. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 

10 a. m.—Supplementary report of 
Credentials Committee. Report of Na- 
tional Press Association Committee. 
Other committee reports. General busi- 
ness. 

3 p. m.—Golf tournament followed by 
stag party at Interlachen Country club. 
Entertainment of the women by Theta 
Sigma Phi at a tea during the aifter- 
noon and a theatre party in the even- 
ing by a special women’s committee. 
TuHurspay, JUNE 7 
m.—Training for newspaper 
work—a joint meeting of representa- 
tives of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
the American Association of Teachers 


10 a. 











of Journalism, Sigma Delta Chi, Theta 
Sigma Phi, Junior Guilds and the 
American Newspaper Guild. 

2 p. m.—General business—Final re- 
ports, 

7 p. m.—Civic dinner to be given by 


St. Paul Association of Commerce. 
Fripay, JUNE 8 
10 a. m.—Final business session and 


election of officers. 
3 p. m.—Delegates 

Beach resort, Brainerd, 

week-end. 

Monpay, June 11 To Fripay, June 15 
Canoe trip through northern lakes. 
Certain features of the convention will 

be financed with the proceeds from a 

huge “press frolic” organized by the 

Twin Cities guild. Eprtor & PUBLISHER 

was informed this week that a large 

local movie theatre had been given, rent 
free, for the occasion, and that a ca- 
pacity house of 2,800 had been sold 
out in 72 hours. A premiere of a fea- 
ture picture was to be given, and Holly- 
wood celebrities were expected to par- 
ticipate in the “frolic”. The “frolic” 

was held June 1. 

Merle Potter, 


leave for Pine 
Minn., for the 


Minneapolis Journal, 
is chairman of the general arrange- 
ments and assisting him are Harry 
Remington and Phil Shipley, Minneap- 
olis Tribune; Frank Mayer and Rob- 


ert Barclay, Journal; John Sherman 
and James Sutherland, Minneapolis 
Star; Joseph Myers, St. Paul Daily 


News and Kathryn Gorman and Frances 
— St. Paul Dispatch and Pion- 
y Press. 
"hehent Thompson, St. Paul Dispatch, 
is chairman of the local committee in 
charge of the convention. 





O. E. SCHWARZ PROMOTED 


Appointment of Orville E. Schwarz 
as assistant national advertising man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Daily News 
has been announced by Robert L. 
Smith, business manager. Mr. Schwarz, 
who has been in charge of merchandiz- 
ing service for the News for the past 
year, was for 12 years sales promotion 
executive for the Standard Register 
Company and was earlier connected” 
with the advertising department of the 
National Cash Register Company, both 
of Dayton, O. 


RAISING $30,000 CODE FUND 
(Special to Epttor & PuBLIsHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 28—The 
electrotyping and stereotyping code au- 
thority will require $30,000 for admin- 
istrative purposes for the current year, 
and proposes to raise this fund by as- 
sessing $5 against each shop and re- 
quire payment to it of one-quarter of 
one per cent of the payroll dollar. The 
industry's budget has been filed with 
Deputy Administrator Payson Irwin 
for approval. 


HYDE EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
Allen Eddy, editorial writer of fhe 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press 

and Evening News, has advanced Cam- 
eron W. Hyde, managing editor of the 
News, to executive editor of both pa- 
pers. Mr. Hyde, who is 33 years old, 
started his newspaper career as an of- 
fice boy on the Knickerbocker Press, 
rising successively to his present rank. 


NAMED ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Robert Dillard of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Herald advertising staff, 
been named advertising manager of the 
Cadilac (Mich.) News. He assumed 
his new duties May 14. 


NEW JERSEY MEETING JUNE 22-25 

Seventy-seventh annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Press Association will 
be held June 22-25 at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware. 
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Editor 


A.N.A. MEETING TO HEAR REPORT ON 
ITS STUDY OF AGENCY PAY 





Legislation, Advertising Costs, Forced Combinations and Local- 
National Differentials Also Among Topics 
for Convention June 4-6 





[ EGISLATION affecting advertis- 
ing, the A.N.A. study of adver- 
tising agency compensation, and mount- 
ing costs of advertising are among the 
topics to be discussed by the 
ation of National Advertisers at its 
twenty-hfth semi-annual meeting, to be 
held June 4-6 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. A luncheon will be 
given to consideration of forced combi- 
nations and local-national rate differen- 
tials, which have received much atten- 
tion in the past from the A.N.A, 
Elsewhere on the program, speakers are 
listed to take up topics dealing with all 
sorts of advertising problems, includ- 
ing radio program tests and study of 
outdoor advertising “circulation.” 

The gathering of advertisers will be- 
gin work even in advance of the an- 
nounced opening date. Sunday noon, 
June 3, the directors of the association 
will hold a meeting. That evening 
there will be a radio group meeting to 
discuss testing of program effectiveness, 
costs of talent, and other radio problems. 


Associ- 


Monday there will be morning, 
luncheon, and afternoon sessions, with 
five group meetings in the evening. 


Tuesday there will again be morning, 
luncheon, and afternoon All 
these speaking to 
members only. 

Tuesday evening there 
semi-annual banquet, to 
guests are invited. Rufus 
be the guest of honor. 


sessions. 
sessions are open 
will be the 
which outside 
C. Dawes will 
There will be 


one speaker, yet to be announced, then 
entertainment. 
On Wednesday, June 6, the A.N.A. 


members and their guests will visit the 
Century of Progress at the invitation of 
the exposition’s trustees. They will be 
taken in a fleet of boats from the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel to the exposition, 
and make a sight-seeing trip specially 
arranged under thie auspices of the exhi- 
bition officials. Luncheon will then be 
served in the Trustees’ Lounge, and fol- 
lowed by entertainment. 

The meeting will be officially opened 
Monday morning with the president's 
address by President Allyn B. MclIn- 
tire, vice-president of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, who will 
speak on important A.N.A. develop- 
ments of vital interest to advertisers. 
Following him, the chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, Bernard Lich- 
tenberg, of Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, will discuss the present status and 
future possibilities of legislation affect- 
ing advertising and selling. 

The next topic will be the Trustees’ 
Report on the study of advertising 
agency compensation being conducted by 
the Association. This will be given by 
Lee H. Bristol, vice-president of Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, and by Albert E. 
Haase of New York, who is directing 
the study. This study is a sequel to 
last year’s Young report on advertising 
agency compensation, made by James W. 
Young at the request of a committee 
representing advertisers, agents, and 
publishers. The A.N.A. refused to ac- 
cept the Young report, and decided to 
make a supplementary study of their 
own. 

A round-table discussion of the morn- 
ing topics will be carried on at Mon- 
day’s luncheon. 

The first speaker on the Monday af- 
ternoon program will be Harry D. 
Nims, special counsel to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., whose topic 
is “Costly Mistakes Commonly Made 
by Advertisers Which Endanger the 
Value of Trade-Marks.” Following 
him, C. H. Lang of the General Elec- 
tric Company, chairman of the A.N.A. 
rese arch council, will speak on the topic, 
“Danger Ahead: The Mounting Cost of 
Advertising and What It Means to Ad- 
vertisers.” 

The last set speaker on Monday after- 
noon will be Stuart Peabody of The 
Rorden Company, New York, chairman 


of the board of the A.N.A. and presi- 
dent of the Traffic Audit Bureau. His 
topic is “Importance to All Advertisers 
ot the McClintock Research of Traffic 
Flow in Its Relation to Trade.” 

Following this, there will be a forum 
on copy testing. 

On Monday evening there will be five 
group meetings. The industrial mem- 
bers will gather under the leadership of 
Ralph Leavenworth of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Advertisers in the drug tield will 
gather under the leadership of Ernest 
M. Oswalt, president of the Campana 
Sales Company. Those selling through 
the food field will meet under the lead- 
ership of S. C. Gale of General Mills, 
Inc. Advertisers of gasoline and mo- 
tor oils will have a round-table discus- 
sion led by R. J. Flood of the Gulf Re- 
fining Company. Those selling through 
department stores, particularly textiles, 
shoes and dry goods, will meet under 
the leadership ot A. O. Buckingham of 
Cluett, Peabody & Company. 

Tuesday morning, June 5, the mem- 
bers will hear first from H. G. Weaver 
of the General Motors Corporation, 
who will speak on consumer research. 
Following Mr. Weaver, Daniel A. Sul- 


livan of Cannon Mills will speak on 
“Fitting Your Sales Promotion Pro- 
gram to the Retailers’ Needs.” The 


third speaker on Tuesday morning will 


be Mills F. Hollister of the Coca-Cola 
Company, who will talk on “Brass 
Tacks Sales Promotion—In Which 
Generalities Take the Air.” 

At luncheon on Tuesday the mem- 
bers will hear a speaker on “Plain 
Facts About Forced Combinations and 
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BUGS, JR., WINS HIS BADGE 




















“Bugs” Baer, famous columnist proudly 


holds up “Bugs”, Jr.. who was recently 
made a member of the Secret Agent 
X-9 Club by Dashiell Hammett (right), 
author of the “Secret Agent X9” detec- 
tive strip. 
Local-National Rates”, with discussion 
following. ; 
On Tuesday afternoon the opening 
speaker will be Kenneth Laird, vice- 
president of The Western Company. 
who will talk on the subject, “Find 
Out How Your Goods Are Sold, Then 
Set Your Sales and Advertising Pol- 
icies.” Following Mr. Laird, Paul 
Ryan of the Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
tion will speak on, “Synchronizing the 
Elements of Sales Promotion.” The 
next speaker will be C. E. Wittmack, 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
Oshkosh Overall Company, who will 
tell “How We Increased Profits 140 
per cent by Replacing the Sales Force 
with Direct Mail Methods.” The last 
speaker Tuesday afternoon will be 





Press Agent Imparts Sure Fire Method 
Of Wangling Space in Newspapers 


By PAUL WALKER 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph 


\V ILLIAM P. BLITHERS, the 
second vice-president of the 
United Lemon Squeezers Company, Inc., 


is in a quandary, 
tion for second 
days. 

He’s in close conversation with Peter 
J. Lisk, the third vice-president. 

“We must make this country 
squeezer conscious,” Bill 
Pete. 

Pete knew it all the time. 

“Newspaper advertising is what we 


a not unusual loca- 
vice-presidents these 


lemon 
confides to 


want,” Bill continues. 
Pete knows that too and says so. 
“But we can’t afford to buy any,” 


sill reminds. 

No news to Pete. 
month’s balance sheet. 

“Well, what?” from Pete. 
articul: ate. 

o..! hat? 
ing: * 

“How?” Pete is a man of few words. 

“That publicity man ought to do 
something to chisel us into the front 
page or maybe inside somewhere,” said 
Bill. “We are paying him a fat salary 
and all he does is grind out long stories 
which the boss says are great but he 
never sees them in print. 

Pete and Bill go after the publicity 
man, find him in the taproom a few 
blocks down the street, surrounded by 
beer mugs and some cronies. As Pete 
and Bill walk in, he is elaborating on 
the NRA, codes, strikes, labor disputes, 


He also saw last 
becoming 


We got to get it for noth- 


etc 
“Got a minute?” ventures Bill. 
“Sure, what’s on vour mind?” 


They tell him. 
“That's the easiest thing I do. 
I'll tell you how.” 
He whispers in their cupped ears 
and they go out together. 
The three are in the office again. 


boys. 


“Miss Smith,” the press agent turns 
to the boss’ secretary, “When is that 
sales manager's meeting in Denver?” 

Miss Smith knows right off—June 4. 

“The rest is easy, boys.” confides the 
press agent and prepares releases for 
the PMS of June 4, the AMS of June 
S 

The 


releases are mailed to all the 


newspapers of the state—dailies and 
weeklies alike. 

The weekly releases are marked, 
“Week of. 


And it so happens that the sales man- 
agers meet and the boss makes a speech. 
The newspapers of June 4 carry stories, 
starting out something like this: 

“Denver, June 4—Newspaper adver- 
tising points the way to permanent pros- 
perity, it was said here today by 
Priestly Sagebrush, president of the 
United Lemon Squeezers Company, Inc. 
in an address before the meeting of 
sales managers in the Rocky Mountain 
Hotel. 

“Our company is making more lemon 
squeezers than ever before. ..blah, blah, 
blah...The value is in the product and 
that value accounts for the tremendous 
sales volume of the past six months... 
blah, blah, blah. In times like these 
people demand real values... Newspaper 
advertising is the way to acquaint them 
with values.”. 

And so on endlessly. 

The press agent riffles the clippings 
a few days later, nods to Bill and Pete, 
says, “I told you so. It’s an old racket 
but it’s never failed yet.” 

The next week advertising solicitors 
call on the boss, remind him of the 
speech and he says: 

“Boys, I still say newspaper adver- 
tising is the best advertising. But we 
can't buy any right now. See me about 
the first of the year.’ 


Franklin Bell of the H. J. Heinz Cop, 


pany who will speak on the subje 


‘Teamwork Between Sales and 4: 


vertising Departments Pays Big Djy. 
dends.” 

The Program Committee is headed} 
R. J. Flood of the Gulf Refining Cy, 
pany. The vice-chairman is He 
Johnston of The Wander Company, T 
other members of the committee ap 
Arthur K. Barnes, Armstrong (Cy, 
Company; Walter P Daily, Gener, 
Electric Company; A. O. Buckinghz 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. ; T 
Ellis, Du Pont Viscoloid Compan 
T. L. Burch, Borden Sales Co., In 

A. Spooner, Viscose Compan 
Turner Jones, Coca-Cola Compan 
Robert D. Black, Black & Decker \; 
Company; Ralph Leavenworth, We: 
inghouse Electric & Manufacture 
Company; Geo. A. Mott, Zonite Pry 
ucts Corporation; Robert F. Wo, 
Autocar Company; W. H. Leahy. De 
nison Manufacturing Company; Williz 
Reynolds, Electrolux Refrigerator Sa: 
Inc.; Ben N. Pollak, Richfield 
Corporation, and Paul Ryan, Shell ». 
troleum Corporation. 

The Chicago Committee on Arrang 
ments is headed by John H. Platt of 
Krait-Phenix Cheese Corporation ; 
chairman. Other members are: By 
G. Borton, LaSalle Extension Unive 
sity; W. N. Connolly, S. C. John: 
& Son.; H. L. Delander, Crane (| 
W. A. Grove, Edison General Be| 
tric Appliance Company; M. Haria| 
Household Finance Corporation; Jule 
Holl, Link-Belt Company; and Marz 
Harms, Premier-Pabst Sales Co. 


WILLIAMS SUCCEEDS BULLEN 


Former Reuter’s Manager in U. S. Nw 
London Telegraph Corresponden 
Douglas Williams, who was # 

many years general manager in: 

United States of Reuter’s News Agen 

of London. arrived in New York b 

week to take over his duties as Ame 

can correspondent for the Daily T. 

graph of London. 

Mr. Williams will succeed Percy! 
Bullen, dean of the foreign correspon 
ents in this country, who is retir 
next month. 

Mr. Williams served with the Br 
Army during the war and was wount 
and decorated. 





P.N.P.A. MEETING JUNE 22-23 

The Pennsylvania Newspaper P: 
lishers’ Association will hold its ts 
summer convention since 1930 att 
Oakland Beach Hotel, Lake Connex 
June 22 and 23. Charles P. How 
publisher, Tarentum Valley Ds 
News, president of the group has % 
pointed the following  entertainn 
committee: John L. Morrison, Gr 
ville Record-Argus, chairman; | 
Mead, Jr.. Erie Times, C. B. Lag 
Sharon News-Telegraph; Edward 
Bates, Meadville Tribune-Republics 
E. T. Stevenson, Titusville Herald; \ 
E. Barton, Conneaut Lake Breeze; Ds 
ham Barton, Mercer Dispatch, @ 
William P. Rose, Cambridge Spr 
Enterprise-News. The committee 2 
at the Oakland Beach Hotel, May 4 
to arrange the entertainment prog 


NEW JOB FOR COOLEY 

John L. Cooley, financial news ec 
of the Associated Press, has joined 4 
American Bankers’ Association Jows 
New York, éditorial staff. Mr. Coif 
for the past five years was with 
Associated Press Wall Street burg 
writing the daily financial review ! 
morning papers. Before this he ® 
ered assignments in the New York,4 


bany and Boston bureaus. Before )# 
ing the A.P. in Boston, he was © 
the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Evening ™ 


ord and the Springfield (Mass.) * 
publican reportorial staffs. 





EDWARDS IN NEW YORK 


Willard Edwards, Chicago Trip 
reporter, has been assigned to ™ 
as the Tribune's 


York City 
spondent. 
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These People Can Buy Now—Sell Them 


More New York City families with checking accounts are 
reached in their homes by The New York Times than by any other 
newspaper—a fact from the Polk Consumer Census of New York. 


Aim your sales message at people with cash in the bank. Give 
your advertising the bést possible chance for results. The families 
in New York City that read The New York Times can buy now. 


More worthwhile prospects in New York City can be reached 
per advertising dollar through The New York Times than through 
any other newspaper. Whether you are selling home equipment, 
clothing, food, automobiles or a service, the Polk Census demon- 
strates that The New York Times should be the foundation stone 
of your advertising campaign in New York. 


Che New York Cimes 


Re 
| Net paid sale for the six-months’ period ended March 31, 1934, averaged 475,682 weekdays and 743,092 Sundays. 
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CARL RANDAU HEADS 
NEW YORK GUILD 


World-Telegram Reporter Succeeds 
Allen Raymond, Herald Tribune, 
Who Resigned, Effective June 17 
—Mass Meeting Is Announced 








Carl Randau, New York World-Tele- 
gram was elected president of the News- 
paper Guild of New York in a meeting 
of the represen- 
tative assembly 
May 29. Forty- 
seven were pres- 
ent. 

The assembly 
finallly accepted 
the resignation of 














Allen Raymond, 

New York Her- 

ald Tribune, ef- 

fective June 17. 

In accepting his 

withdrawal the 

assembly passed 

Cart Ranpavu a resolution ex- 

pressing gratitude 

for Mr. Raymond's service. Previously 

the assembly had asked him to recon- 

sider his resignation, but Mr. Raymond 
said he could not. ‘ 

A mass meeting of the New York 

guild was set for June 17, when dele- 

gates to the national convention will 


report on developments. 

The New York guild received an an- 
swer from the Publishers Association 
of New York City this week, in reply 
to their request for a meeting to open 
wage negotiations. 

The letter, signed by Martin V. Kelly, 
executive secretary, said that the pub- 
lishers had discussed the request May 
28 “and I have been advised to tell 
you that the representatives of the in- 
dividual 


\ newspapers present were un- 
willing to give this organization au- 
thority to act collectively for its 


membership in the matter under discus- 
sion. 

“The newspapers present, however, 
reaffirmed their willingness to meet 
with their own employes or their rep- 
resentatives for the discussion of any 
problems of mutual interest.’ 

Since receipt of the above letter, ne- 
gotiations have been begun informally 
with individual publishers, guild offi- 
cials stated. 


**Grid’”’ Show in Yonkers 
(Special to Evitor & PusiisHer) 

YONKERS, May 30—An audience of 
five hundred persons, including state, 
county and city officials and leaders of 
the business and professional life of 
Westchester saw a miniature counter- 
part of the Washington Gridiron Club 
show presented by the Newspaper Guild 
of Yonkers at a dinner-dance at Mur- 

ray’s on the Bronx River Parkway last 
night. 

Newsboys distributed to guests copies 
of a miniature newspaper, “The Guilded 
Lily,” in which Yonkers characters and 
situations prominent in the news were 
lampooned. 

J. Noel Macy, publisher of the West- 
chester County Newspapers, led a dele- 
gation of executives who were guests 
of the guild. These included Wallace 
Odell, Mrs. Jane “7 Rippin, Wil- 
liam L. Fanning and L. Dayton, edi- 
tor of the Yonkers Heri id Statesman. 


MEYER TAKING VACATION 


John L. Meyer, secretary-treasurer 
of the Inland Daily Press Association, 
left Madison, Wis., this week for a 
two-week vacation trip through north- 





ern Wisco1 nsin and upper Michigan. Mr. 
Meyer wil it Inland publishers and 
spend some time fishing. It is his first 
vacation since becoming secretary of 
the Inland. Before leaving, he stated 
the resignation of Charles E. Brough- 
ton, Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, in pro- 
test against Col. R. R. McCormick’s 
freedom of the press resolution adopted 
at the May meeting, will be acted upon 
by the board of directors at their next 
regular meeting Oct. 16-17. 
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EARLY NAMED TO N. Y. OFFICE 


Queens Publisher Appointed Deputy 
Controller—Is a Republican 
Eugene E. Early, publisher of the 
Jamaica (N. Y.) Queens Evening News, 
was appointed a deputy by Controller 
J oseph D. Me- 
Goldrick of New 
York City this 
week. Mr. Early 
was one of two 
Republicans 
named. The other 
was Major Wal- 
ter E. Corwin, a 
district leader. 
Mr. Early has 
long been identi- 
fied with civic af- 
fairs in the bor- 
ough of Queens. 
He was born in 
Brooklyn and be- 
gan his newspaper career on the Brook- 
lyn Times, now the Brooklyn Times- 
Union, of which his brother, Joseph 
\J. Early, is associate editor. For five 
years after that he was an assistant 
financial editor of the old New Yerk 
Globe. When the Globe was merged 
with the Sun he founded his Queens 
newspaper which became a daily a few 
years ago, after having been a weekly. 
He is a trustee of the Queensboro 
Savings Bank, which he helped organ- 
ize. He has a wide acquaintance with 
men in public life in New York, Al- 
bany and Washington, as a result of 
his having reported important happen- 
ings for the past two decades. Mr. 
Early is 43 years old and is married. 














EUGENE 


E. Earvy 


OPERATIONS NEAR NORMAL 


Non-Union Printers on Job for Evan- 
ston News-Index 
(Special to Epttor & PusBLisuer) 

Cuicaco, May 31—Operations in the 
Evanston (Ill.) News-Index compos- 
ing room were reported closer to nor- 
mal today than at any time since em- 
ployes of that department walked out 
May 7 in an attempt to unionize the 
shop at the Chicago wage scale 

With Evanston declared a separate 
locality by the Graphic Arts Industries 
Coordinating Committee, the News-In- 
dex pays code wages of 82 and 92 cents 
an hour. Meanwhile, former employes, 
under the direction of Chicago Typo- 
graphical. Union No. 16 continue to 
picket the plant. Merle Slane, News- 
Index publisher, reported stricter en- 
forcement this week of the injunction 
restraining strikers from violence. 

In a letter to Claude M. Baker, vice- 
president of I. T. U., seeking strike 
benefits for the former Evanston News- 
Index. composing room employes, 
officers of Chicago Typographical 
Union asks for $500 weekly to assist 
the strikers. 


DEVRIES FORUM SPEAKER 


Herman Devries, Chicago American 

music critic, spoke on “The Joys and 

Sorrows of a Music Critic” before the 
25 


Musical Forum of Chicago May 25 
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60% - 


of all display ads in all 
the newspapers of Los 
Angeles during the 
first four months of 


1934 appeared in the 
Los Angeles 
TIMES 
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DAILY CONVICTED ON 
FALSE AD CHARGE 


But Charges Against t Wichita Beacon 
Publishers Are Dismissed—Based 
On “Approved Food” 
Emblem 


(By telegraph to Eptror & PuBLisHer) 

Wicuita, Kan. May 31 The 
Wichita Beacon Publishing Company 
was found guilty by a jury in district 


court today on a charge of violating 
the Kansas fraudulent advertising 
law. This is the first prosecution and 


conviction of a newspaper under the 
present law which was enacted in 1923. 

Conviction was on five counts, the 
maximum fine being $500 under each 
count. The Beacon announced intention 
of filing a motion for a new trial. Sen- 
tence has been withheld pending hearing 
of the motion. Evidence showed that 
the Beacon carried advertisements bear- 
ing a “Seal of Quality,” signed by Dr. 
R. E. Hobbs, then the city physician. 
Hobbs testified that he had not signed 
the seals of quality. Leeford Givens, 
city editor of the Beacon, testified that 
he had obtained permission from Hobbs 
to use his signature for certain food and 
drink dealers whose products was of 
high quality. 

There was no evidence submitted to 
show that the business houses advertised 
were not producing healthful products. 
The entire prosecution hinged on whether 
the doctor had actually signed the seals 
of quality. 

Earle W. Evans, president of the 
American Bar Association, whose law 











firm defended the Beacon, 


cleanly establishments. 


The prosecution contended that a 
Beacon was not rendering a public ge, 
advertised only thy 
cleanly establishments that paid for ¥ 


ice because it 


space, ; 
Similar charges against Max }\ 

Publishing Company, 

not been 


Levand had 


said in & 
final plea to the jury that the Bea 
should be commended for advertisg) 


La 
Louis Levand, officers of the BeaJ) 


the advertising was solicited and ; 


lished, and the court concurring in ~ 
plea that no evidence had been in 


were dismisg 
last week, the defense proving that Log 
in town we 


duced to connect Max Levand withs 


offense charged. 


The trial was reported in the cy 
acteristic intensely personal fashion tg 


has marked the recent competition 


tween the Beacon and the Wick 
Eagle. The Beacon declared it esg 
lished by the testimony that the ¢ 


physician had been induced to repuia 


his signatures 
Eagle office between 


cian, and the city manager, 


Eagle’s management upon the d 


refusal to meet fully the Eagle’s Wish 
testified that he i tal 


The physician 
resigned voluntarily. 








DAILY 50 YEARS OLD 

A special jubilee edition on M 
marked the Baraboo (Wis.) 

Republic’s observance of the 50th 
niversary of the founding of the \ 


and the 79th anniversary of the Repu! 


go 
__ Chicsé 
york: : angel’? 








at a conference in § 
Marcellus My 
dock, publisher of that paper, the phy 
and th 
his removal had been dictated by @ 


ay 2 
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' 
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099% GAIN 


The circulation of the Sunday Times-Press of 
Akron for the six months ended March 31, 1934, is: 


47,718 


This is an increase of 55.1% over the average for 
the similar period ended March 31, 1933, and an 


increase of 26.4% over the average of September 
30, 1933. 


The March 31, 1934 statement not only shows 
a gain for the year of 16,965 for the Sunday edition 
but also a gain of 5,143 for the evening Times- 
Press. 


The Akron Times-Press 


A Scripps « Howard Newspaper 
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CODE AND BOY WELFARE PROMINENT 
ON I1.C.M.A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 








Jerome D. Barnum and Howard Stodghill . Among Speakers on 
These Subjects—Round Table on Means of Defeating Child 
Labor Amendment Listed 





P' ANS are now being completed for 
the 36th annual convention of the 
International Circulation Managers’ As- 
ee to be held in New York June 
-21. The program thus far arranged 
indicates that the meeting will be one 
oi the most provocative and informa- 
tive sessions in International Circulation 
Managers’ Association history. 
_Although a wide variety of discus- 
sions on specific circulation subjects is 
being arranged for, the emphasis of 
the convention will be on the general 


topic concerning the newspaper and 
other codes, the NRA, and the boy 
welfare problem. 

Boy welfare is a particularly im- 
portant subject these days, with the 


proposed Child Labor amendment to the 
Constitution being voted on by states. 
One roundtable session of the conven- 
tion is being devoted to what is being 
done and what has been done “to in- 
fluence members of state legislatures” 
against passage of the amendment. 
Spotlighted on the convention program 
is an address if Jerome D. Barnum 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, one 
of the Ae Ke and most articulate 
opponents of the Child Labor amend- 
ment. Mr. Barnum, who was recently 
elected vice-president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, will 
speak on “The Great Peril Facing the 
Youth of Today and Tomorrow.” Mr. 
3arnum’s address will precede the na- 


tional salesmanship contest of news- 

paper boys, scheduled for June 20. 
How ard W. Stodghill, Louisville 

(Ky.) Courier-Journal and Times, 


chairman of the boy welfare commit- 


tee of the I. C. M. A., will speak on 
the subject of boy welfare, and on 
code matters. 

Other subjects on the boy welfare 


subject will be presented by E. D. Hood, 
president, Savannah (Ga.) News and 
Press, whose topic is Py a Father to 
the Newspaper Boy”; G. R. Boyd, Jn- 
dependence (Mo.) Examiner, secretary- 
treasurer, Midwest Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association, who will speak on 
“A Method of Newspaper Carrier Pro- 
motion—the Four-a-Day Plan”; A. H. 
Adams, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily 
Times, will present a paper on “Sales- 
manship by the Carrier”; R. F. Currin, 
Dallas (Tex.) News and Journal, will 
speak on “Carrier Salesmen Training 
Schools,” and J. B. Birks, Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald and Review, will take as 


his subject, “Liability of Publishers for 
Accidents to Carriers.” 
One of the featured roundtable ses- 


sions of the convention will be con- 
ducted by Horace Powell, Nashville 
Banner, and Don Davis, Birmingham 


News and Age-Herald, on promotion 
and maintenance of circulations for all 
newspapers of less than 100,000 circu- 
lation. “Radio and Newspapers” is the 
topic for another roundtable confer- 
ence which will be conducted by L. F. 
Hoffman, circulation manager, St. Louis 
Star and Times. 


Other papers iollow: William 
Hixson, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
Standard—"Whaolesale Prices from 
the Standpoint of the Newspaper”; J. 


H. Kuntz, Lancaster (Pa.) Newspapers 
—"Should Retail Circulation Rates Be 
Increased at This Time”; Walter R. 
Rauck, Pittsburgh Press—‘Circulation 
Agreements Between Competing News- 


papers’; L. W. McFetridge, Tulsa 
(Okla.) Daily World—“Should Mail 
Subscriptions Be Accepted in Towns 


Where a Newspaper Maintains Carrier 
Delivery Service”; J. R. Chamblee, 
Dothan (Ala.) Eagle—“Increasing Cir- 
culation Rates”; Russel Stokley, Elyria 
(O.) ¢ Chronicle-Telegram—" Effect of 
Price Rise on Circulation”; Walter J. 
Parker, Chicago Herald and Examiner 
—“Newspaper Features That Have 
Produced Circulation Increases During 
the Past Year”; B. J. Hoffman, Colum- 
bus (O.) Citizen—‘How I Think Re- 
gional Circulation Can Aid I. C. M. 
A.”; Oliver King, Phoenix Arizosna 
Republic and Gazette—“Problem of 
Selling Both a Morning and Evening 


Newspaper”; Shiel Dunsker, Cincin- 
nati Post—‘Outstanding Circulation 
Stunt of the Past Year”; Thomas F. 
Farrelly, Providence (R. I.) Bulletin 
and Journal—‘Making a Circulation 
Survey”; C. E. Jerner, Lincoln (Neb.) 
Star—‘‘Several Phases of Circulation 


Work in Reference to Contact with 
Other Newspaper Dep: artments” ; ee it 
O’Rourke, Cleveland Press—“National 
Educators Association Exhibit in 
Cleveland”; E. P. Schwartz, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune—‘Ways 
and Means of Using Radio Stations”; 
George Moffett, Milwaukee Sentinel— 
“A New and Unique Way of Promot- 
ing Serial Stories”; Dave Smith, Port- 
land Oregon Journal—“Outstanding 
Circulation Promotion Plans Used Dur- 
ing 1933 in the Pacific Northwest”; 
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HONORED BY GOVERNOR 

















J. H. Edwards 


A DISTINGUISHED service medal 
£\ was awarded May 21 by Governor 
G. B. Park to J. H. Edwards, Jefferson 
City correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe-De mocrat, in recognition of his 
45 years of “faithful service in the 
newspaper field of Missouri.” 

The medal was awarded under a law 
enacted by the 1931 legislature which 
authorizes the Governor to recognize 
persons who “have performed distin- 
guished and conspicuous services which 
reflect honorably and creditably upon 
the state of Missouri.” It was the first 
award made by Governor Park of the 
kind. 

The Governor made the presenté ition 
at a dinner in the executive mansion, the 
guests being the Jefferson City corre- 
spondents and legislative reporters of 
Metropolitan newspapers. 

Mr. Edwards, dean of the legislative 
correspondents, has spent most of his 
45 years in newspaper work in Jeffer- 
son City. 





Joe M. Bunting, ‘Dineudnaton aL) 
Pantagraph—“Illinois Sales Tax as 
Applied to Newspapers”; J. M. Black, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune—“Re- 
sults of Consolidation in New Orleans.” 

T. Blackburn, circulation manager, 
London Daily Telegraph, is scheduled 








to give a talk on “How Newspay 
Are Circulated in London.” 
J. C. Montgomery, —- Ne 


is ‘president of the I. C. M.A; ; Fras 
Newell, Toledo Blade, is first ie 
president; Louis J. Hoffman, St, La 


Star and Times, is second vice- 
dent, and Clarence Eyster, Peoria (ij 
Star, is secretary-treasurer. i 





DINNER FOR O’DONNELL 


Friends and Associates Will 


Testimonial at Hotel Commodon 

A testimonial dinner to Hugh § 
O'Donnell, former assistant busing | 
manager of the New York Timy® 
being arranged by his friends and awl 
ciates. Mr, O'Donnell, who had ig 
with the Times many years, resi 
the first of this year and recently 
turned from a trip to Russia. } 

The dinner will be held at the Hg 
Commodore, New York, June 18% 
p. m. The charge will be $5 a 
Checks should be made payable to Px 
F. Reilly, Manufacturers Trust Cg 
pany, New York. Stephen P. Glen 
advertising manager, World Alm 
is chairman of the committee, and YJ 
Reilly is treasurer. Other comm 
members are Alden J. Cusick, Genes 
Outdoor Advertising; Edward J. D 
ling, circulation director, Scr 
Howard Newspapers; Edward Fal 
president of the Notre Dame Alu 
John A. Finneran, classified adverti 
manager of the New York Ameria 
Victor F. Ridder, of the Rit 
Brothers Newspapers, and Louis Wy 
business manager of the New \ 
Times. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCED 



















Six Students Receive Columbia 
nalism Awards 

Awards of six scholarships in 
School of Journalism of Columbia | 
versity for 1934-35 have been annow 
by Dean Carl W. Ackerman. 

The Katherine MacMahon sch 
ship with an annual income oi 
$300 was awarded to Herman ( 
Patchogue, L. L., first year student 
was “deemed most deserving”. 

Sackett graduate scholarships of § 
each went to Miss Sara H. Wilso@j 
Anniston, Ala., and Mortimer R. Me 
Woodhaven, L. I. These scholars: 
founded by the late Colonel H 
Woodward Sackett of the New 
bar, go to graduates doing the bests 
in the course on the law of libel an 
other courses of the senior year. 

Harriet S. Phillips scholarships 
$500 each were awarded to Miss 
erine Letsinger of Bloomfield, - 
Miss Marie Sauer, Elizabeth, 
first year students. 
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April, 1930. This was an increase of 1,900 
over April, 1931, 5,464 over April, 1932, 


and 4,937 over April, 1933. 


Newspaper Advertising: 


= The Detroit News carries 48% of all 
advertising printed in Detroit, the other 


~ om eC two papers dividing the balance. Retail 
advertising in The News was up 313%. It 
e is fourth in the United States in total 
te Figures- advertising and shows the greatest per- 
centage gain among the first five news- 

papers in the United States. 















1, im 


i Employment: 

“| The index for Detroit stood at 106.7 for / y pap — 
fie month of May and 55 points higher // ihe a 

i than to the same date one year ago, al hf. Wy, ¥ 

ci he highest for any preceding month back . , iv j fy Vig 

. st “4p September, 1929. hey jf WY cf 


Department Stores: 


The department store group shows an 


provement of 42% over April, 1933. 


(I 


si 
Auto Deliveries: 
The number of autos delivered in 


= f¢yne County during April exceeded the 
for any previous month back to 


‘he Detroit News 
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The Classified Pages 





“GOLDEN GROUND” CLASSIFIED DRIVE 
A MODEL OF THOROUGH PLANNING 


Substantial Gains Made in Real Estate Linage by San Francisco 
Examiner—News Stories, Cards, Direct Mail, 
Radio Used 


By EARL BURKE 


HE 


ment of 


classified advertising depart- 
the San Francisco Exam- 
recently conducted the most out- 
standing “Real Estate” promotion cam- 
paign ever used by that newspaper, 
using nine selling days in April, built 
around the theme: “Golden Ground 
Around the Golden Gate.” 

Its objective was to stimulate real 
estate linage, which had been stagnant 
for some months and had not reflected 
the gains shown for other lines of busi- 
It was believed that a carefully 
planned and thoroughly-executed sales 
campaign at this time would stimulate 
substantial gains. 

Dominant newspaper display adver- 
tisements, direct by mail pieces, outdoor 
advertising, show cards, radio broad- 
casts, souvenir booklets, news stories, 
“streamers” over The Examiner Want 
Ad pages—all were linked up in a com 


mer 


ness 


plete promotion plan to turn the 
thoughts and actions of investors 
toward the possibilities of San Fran- 
cisco and Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia real estate. 

The “Golden Ground” campaign be- 


gan on Saturday, April 14, and ended 
Sunday, April 22, the nine-day period 
including two Saturdays and two Sun- 
days, and was under the direction of C. 
\. Sternberger, classified advertising 
manager. 

“The campaign was a very 
ing success,” stated Mr. 
Enitor 


gratify- 
Sternberger to 

& PupsttsHEr’s representative, 
since it resulted in the following in- 
creases as compared with the same 
period in 1933: 49.7% gain in linage; 
32.6% gain in ads. 

Che linage published during this nine- 
day period was equivalent to that totaled 
for an entire 30-day period as far back 
as May, 1932. Gains were made in 
practically all classifications, both in 
ads and lines, the principal gains being 
made in the major divisions of the 

“Real Estate” group—‘“San Francisco 
Real Estate,” with a 60% gain in lines; 
“Country Real Estate,” 63% gain in 
lines, and “Suburban Real Estate,” 57% 
gain in lines. The only losses were in 
“Real Estate to Exchange,” with a loss 
of 125 lines, and “Real Estate Wanted,” 
with a loss of 287 lines. 

The complete promotion campaign, 
which was laid out by Powell Cassidy. 
classified promotion manager, consisted 
of the following sales steps: 

Broadsides: A broadside announcing 
the campaign was mailed to every 
licensed real estate dealer, company and 
corporation in San Francisco and 26 
cities and towns nearby. This was 
mailed so as to be in the hands of the 
recipients by the first day on which the 
sales department began to merchandise 
the campaign. 

Display Advertisements: Striking 
display advertisements were published 
each day during the campaign. These 
ranged in size from 5 columns by 15 
inches, to 3 columns by 10 inches; the 


average space was 4 columns by 10 
inches. 
Radio: Nine five-minute radio ad- 


dresses were given over Station KYA, 
“Voice of the Examiner,” at 6:55 p. m 
Speakers were all prominent in San 
Francisco real estate circles and in- 
cluded the president and chief officers 
of the San Francisco Real Estate 
Board No addresses were given on 
Sunday nights; the series began on 
Thursday, two days prior to the open- 
ing of the campaign. 

One column by four inch advertise- 
ments were published each day on the 

Radio Page of the Examiner, calling 
attention to the speakers, whose sub- 
jects had been selected to encourage 
the buying of Northern and Central 
California real estate. 


A short para- 


graph about the speakers was included 
each day in the radio news column on 
the Radio Page. Other news. stories 
about the speakers were carried in the 
main news section and on the Saturday 
Real Estate pages. 

Presentations: All salesmen started 
out on Monday morning before the 
opening of the campaign, armed with a 
presentation book containing reprints 
of advertisements and other promo- 
tional material. 

Page One Boxes: A small 
the first page of the second news sec- 
tion was utilized every other day dur- 
ing the campaign. |hese appeared next 
to the “Skippy” strip. This space is 
never for sale to advertisers. 

News Stories: Frequent 
news columns was made 
campaign. News stories included re- 
prints of several “Real Estate” Want 
Ads published the same day. 

Window Cards: All co-operating 
dealers who had outside display win- 
dows were provided with two-color dis- 
play cards, measuring 11 by 14 inches. 

Rack Cards: More than 2,000 rack 
cards, printed in two colors, were dis- 
pi ayed on newsstand racks maintained 
by the Examiner all over the city. 

Souvenirs: Five thousand booklets, 
reprinting the nine radio speeches, were 
published. These were given distribu- 
tion through real estate dealers, re- 
quests sent in to Radio Station KYA, 
the main branch offices of the Exam- 
iner, and mail requests. 

Streamers: The “Real Estate” col- 
umns were “spotted” over the top with 
streamers, 

The promotion copy struck out boldly 


box on 


use of the 
during the 


and spoke frankly. It admitted there 
had been considerable “hot air” about 
the buying of real estate; that there 
would doubtless be considerably more; 
that, however, the fact still remained 
that real estate had always been the 
admitted basis for wealth, and that, 
sooner or later, the “Buy now, prices 
will rise” battle-cry would become a 


reality—too late for those who had put 
off buying real estate. 

A most significant result of the cam- 
paign, aside from the substantial gain 
a linage, was the gain in prestige made 
by the Examiner. Within a week after 
the cz ampaign closed real estate opera- 
tors discussed the “next Golden Ground 
campaign.” 


REAGAN SPORTS EDITOR 
Allan Reagan, formerly with the 
New York World News Service, has 
been advanced to sports editor of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, succeed- 
ing Joseph Mahar, -resigned. 


& Publisher 





Joshua B. Powers, S.A., is a French corpora- 


tion and one of the offices of the Joshua B. 
Powers Organization. 
This office maintains contacts 


with adver- 


tisers and 


Belgium, 


advertising 
Spain 


agencies in France 
and Italy, as well as pro- 
viding market and media surveys for foreign 
advertisers and exporters having interest in 
these countries. 


Casey Hirshfield, director of the Paris Staff, 
has spent many years as an advertising and 
newspaper man in the United States 
America 


, Latin 
He and those asso- 
ciated with him in the offices of Joshua B. 
Powers, S.A., would be 
service to 


and Europe. 


pleased to be of 
having interest 
territory covered by this office. 


anyone in the 


Joshua B. Powers, S.A. 
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REAL ESTATE INCREASE 


Los Angeles “Times | See Buyers’ 
Sale is Successful 

With an increase of 12 per cent in 
total classified real estate linage over 
a corresponding period last year attrib- 
uted to the Home Buyers’ Opportunity 
Sale which has been under way for 
the past six weeks, the Los Angeles 
limes on, June 3 will launch the third 
“chapter” of this promotion feature, to 
continue for an additional three weeks. 

The campaign was designed to move 
residential properties, but has had an 
effect on all real estate classifications, 
according to J. E. MacIntyre, promo- 
tion manager. 

The first three-week period was de- 
voted to city and nearby properties, the 
second to suburban propertics, and the 
third returns to city accounts. Atten- 
tion was called to the campaign by 
eight-column banners over the residen- 
tial classilications, through promotional 
cards supplied real estate dealers, 
through cards placed on the outside of 
street cars and through slides shown on 
the screen of 110 Southern California 
motion picture theaters. 

At the start of this year statistics 
indicated that only 5 per cent of single 
dwellings in Los Angeles were unoccu- 


pied, Mr. MacIntyre said. At the end 
of the second “chapter” of the Home 
Buyers’ Campaign, the number was re- 


duced to 3 per cent. If the ratio con- 
tinues, all will be occupied by the end 
ot the summer, he pointed out, and 
these facts are stressed to advertisers 
aud readers of the classified pages as 





which may not occur again in this Reel 
eration for purchasing real property ; 


rock-bottom prices. 





PROMOTING WOMEN’: S PACH » 


Saturday Features os of B New York 
Presented in Booklet 

The New York Sun has just isch 
an unusuz ally attractive large page J 
let “For Smart Women and Smart 44 
vertisers,’ showing the two fash 
pages which are a regular feature j 
Saturday edition. It is 24 pages im 
cover, the overall size being 13% jn ' 
wide and 16 inches deep, with a ty 
page 105¢ inches wide and 14 ix 
deep. 

There are eighteen pages reprody a 
by combination halftone, in pairs, ¢ 
being joined just below the centre w 
a broad band of bright green, whic 
repeated in the margins. Four tg% 
pages are devoted to reprints of let 
from readers asking advice on bea 
fashions and where the items mentige 
in the various articles could be obtai» 

The booklet is the production of q 
Sun promotion research department 
which George Benneyan is manager 
POLISH | PRINTERS GET RISE 

The three Polish newspapers of (4 
cago have agreed to a new wage 
tract for Polish union printers ca 
for an increase of $3.95 per week z 
a week’s vacation with pay. This; 
stores the peak wages plus a paid vs 
tion for the first time. The contr 
was approved by both the Polish l 
Printers Association and the Chicg 




















indicating that this is an opportunity Typographical Union No. 16. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Population—City is Pato Tet oe oe ee 196,311 
City and Retail Trading Area - «+ + «+ 433,287 











Worcester, Mass. 





Average net paid daily circulation 
of the TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
for the three months ending 
March 31, 1934: 


107,133 


Only once in the history of the 
Telegram-Gazette has this figure 
been exceeded. In the fourth quar- 
ter of 1930 the average was 107,554. 
For more than seven years the net 
paid average has exceeded 100,000 
daily. Not a dozen newspapers in 
the country cover their respective 
fields so thoroughly as the Tele- 
gram-Gazette blankets the Worces- 
ter Market. These newspapers are 
read every week-day in more than ff} 


85% 


of all homes 
throughout the average 18-mile 
retail trading area which daily 
receive a Worcester newspaper. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 











in Worcester and 
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THE STORY OF THE AUTOPASTER 





YouR FINGER pressed in succes- 
sion upon two buttons will cause a fresh 


Wuar DOES THE 
AUTOPASTER DO? 


paper-roll to replace an expiring one. | 





It doesn’t matter whether the press- | 
speed be thirty thousand, or fifty thou- 





It replenishes a newspaper printing sand, or sixty thousand copies an hour, 


et press with paper-rolls, while it is run- the new roll will replace the spent one, 


SE | ning at full speed. surely and smoothly. 


al For this service the press does not All the functions of substituting a 


need to be slowed down; its speed need 
nt not be altered in the slightest degree. 


fresh roll for an expired core are per- 
formed by the machine itself. The ap- 
paratus has an electrical brain, which 





takes charge when your finger has 
given the first of its buttons a push. 








’ One button starts the new roll to run- 
J ning and brings it into splicing position ; 
the other makes the splice. 


|The replacement of one paper-roll [Nothing more remains to be done 
by another is done automatically] except to remove the old core, to 


put a fresh roll into its place, and 





to apply. an adhesive to its leading 
edge} 


In fact, 


























r This instructive pamphlet will be sent 
“ upon application 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Makers of Fine Newspaper Machinery 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Tx SPIRIT of American Journalism, publishing and advertising 
will prevail in the Golden Jubilee Edition of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
This issue—July 21st, 1934—-will commemorate fifty years of service 
to the industry of which it is part. 

Its editorial pages will chronicle historical milestones of newspaper 
publishing and printing . . . advertising mechanism and the advertis- 
ing agency . . . evolution of the special representative ... a general | 
fast-moving panorama of trends in industry and commerce . . . valuable f 
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UBLISHERS 


An nivevsavy 


statistical data . . . interviews with great journalists, publishers and 
) national advertising leaders. 





Buy prestige with prestige ... Your advertisement in the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Number of EDITOR & PUBLISHER—will reach a sure-fire 
market .. . because, it will be read by a concentrated, enthusiastic 
| audience of national advertisers, leading advertising agencies controlling 
the expenditure of millions annually, newspaper men throughout the 
country, and others directly concerned with newspaper publishing and 
advertising. 


It will be read from cover to cover... referred to again and again 
. + a permanent advertising medium at regular rates. Reserve space 
for your advertisement now. 





TWO RED LIGHTS 


HOSE who believe that organized journalism 
conce over the 
the newspaper may 

plete confidence in things as they are when 


was unduly rned free press 





guarantee in codes lose 


e1r con 














they read the government's argument in the Weirton 
teel injunction case. One salient phase of that 
gument was tantially that the steel company, 

1 accepted the industry's code by signing it, 
could not plead constitutional rights as a defense 
uinst objectionable provisions. While the court 





the opinion refusing 
injunction, its 
gnificant. 

\ second red light appeared Monday when Su- 
reme Court Justice Faber in New York granted 


an injunction against picketing of a bakery by union 


uss this viewpoint in 





the Government an appearance as a 


Government argument is Ss! 











who have been striking for an 
By the injunction’s terms, the strikers are forbidden 


entire vear. 





to publish the fact that their activities have been 
restrained, or even that there is a strike in the 
bakery, or, in substance, any other statement that 


might adversely affect their former employer's busi- 











ness. According to the strikers’ counsel, the injunc- 
tion, strictly construed, would even prevent appeal 
igainst it to a higher court. 

On both sides of the industrial fence and in the 
government service are thousands of people so bent 
n their own objectives that they would cast aside 
to attain them every advance toward liberty that 
man has made in centuries. That is no new phe 
nomenon, but it cannot 


forgotten or dismissed as 





1 
ace by those 





co ny ged with preservation 
of rights of free press and free speech. Hard 
\ ose blessings are in constant danger, and can 
be by expedient or complaisant waiver of the 


principles upon which they are based. 





lf Heywood Broun is reclected President of 


the American Guild at St. Paul it will mean 
the labor uni sts are in the saddle and 
may mean the defeat of one of the most 
ging professional movements m= news- 
t ‘ ‘ ‘ 


A DANGEROUS LAW 
ECENT judicial 
ville (N. C.) weekly 
existence of a law affecting press functions the 


proceedings against an Ashe 
newspaper revealed the 
existence of which was unknown to 


rs of the state until it was invoked 


crigin or very 


well-informed edit 





by three local candidates. The publisher and the 
editor of the Asheville Advocate were arrested, 
ed and fined $500 and $100 respectively, and 
suspended sentences of 12 months in the road 

each, for violation of Section 4185 of the 


which makes it unlawful “tor 


newspaper or pamph- 





lidated Statutes, 


t 
iny person to publish in any 


let, or otherwise, any charge derogatory to any 
candidate, or calculated te affect the candidate's 
ances r election to office, unless such publica- 
tion be signed by the party giving publicity to and 
‘ responsible for such charge.” The italics are 





sets up a new principle in American 
the usual protection against libel or 
fenced under fed- 
uarantees of free press. As the law 
is written, eve ry report of a political meeting, speech, 
ution renders the editor and the publisher 
newspaper for criminal action 
candidate’s chances 


der into fields that cannot be 





. 
of a liable unless 


every statement affecting every 


for election is signed by the person authorizing it. 
It is us commentary upon our bill-dratting 
that t on would penalize favorable as well as 






bad class legislation 


ication. It is 

















aiere ry 
has no place on any state’s books. 
Phe plea of guilty entered by the Asheville de- 
ndants probably bars appeal to higher courts in 
is instance, but there will be no lack of opportunity 
for a complete test if the law is invoked by candi 
date The law is conceivably violated in every 
e of most newspapers, and is certainly violated 
ill North ¢ la newspapers during primary 
reneral ¢ seasons. Its terms cannot be 
compli with it should not be allowed to re- 
ma plague a pest to every editor who carries 
. dictates of his conscience and his duty under 
the free press guarantee to inform his readers fully 
ipon public affairs. 
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Covet earnestly the best gifts.—I. 
ians, XII, 31. 


Corinth. 











NOVEL EDITING PHILOSOPHY 
T a meeting of New York Business Paper 
Editors in New York recently Ralph McA. 
Ingersoll, managing editor of Fortune, can- 
didly discussed the editorial philosophy behind that 
most interesting Magazine experiment. He 
several points which apply to newspaper work. 

Fortune does not publish by-lines for the reason 
that its editors believe the force of the magazine is 
reater than that of the name of a writer, and the 
added reason that it is unfair to sign the name of 
an individual to a story upon which many persons 
have worked. 

The magazine aims to be “technical within the 
comprehension of the lay reader” and its editor early 
discovered that technicians, in the realms of business, 
manufacture, science, finance and so forth, are rarely 
able to articulate their knowledge. They know high 
truth, but are unable to tell it to an inexpert read- 
ing audience in an interesting form. It was not 
practical, therefore, to employ technical experts to 
write acceptably, so the magazine employed a staff 
of able writers and has given them ample time to 
study technical situations and reduce the facts to 
readable copy. It is an interpretation job. Only 
factual matter is eligible. 

Of a staff of more than 40, eight expert writers 
are employed. 


made 


They are serviced by a staff of re- 
A writer is put in charge of a story and 
his first act is to send out from one 


searchers, 


to a half dozen 


researchers to gather up the surface facts. The 
writer digests this material and then goes forth 
armed with enough information to ask intelligent 


questions. He interviews the heads of institutions 
written about and takes his time. The copy is finally 
submitted to the proper authority concerned in the 
story, but only for a test of its accuracy. Mr. In- 
gersoll said that when disputes arose the questions 
would be thrashed out at a meeting of editors and 
the characters involved and copy would be corrected 
it demonstrably in error, but the editor reserved the 
right as final arbiter. Handling of a single story 
called, he said, for team play involving as high as 
15 persons. The copy was finally read by two in- 
dividuals who rate as experts. 

Fortune’s recent remarkable exposé of the traffic 
of the European munitions makers was essentially a 
“round-up,” or recapitulation, of facts scattered 
through press despatches, archives of the League of 
Nations, the Geneva Peace organization, French 
Chamber of Deputies and similar sources. The 
round-up story, in this instance producing a series 
of articles which are generally looked upon as a 
“scoop” is a favorite Fortune device. Another is 
to find a story through careful analysis of an in- 
dustry, business or profession, wherein the author 
attempts to discover what makes the cash-register 
tick and pays tribute to individuals responsible for 
Money-making and the business of 
getting along in this best of possible worlds is the 
chief theme of the magazine. It has long been rec- 
ognized by skilled newspaper editors as ranking next 
to love and adventure as a best seller. Fortune's 
pictures are ordered by the writer of the article, 
the art department merely servicing his illustration 
It is the belief of the editor that art depart- 
ments are inclined to pick out the prettier picture, 
or the most engravable copy, rather than that which 
best illustrates the point of the article. The maga- 
zine is perfectly willing to advertise any person or 
product if the editors and writers consider the copy 
is interesting. It not avoid controversy and 
the editor said his selections were based solely on 
public interest. 


its success. 


ideas. 


does 


Labor wars, trans-Atlantic flying, Roosevelt 
at Gettysburg, Simon and Barthou clash, but 
dinner-table talk this week concerned the fem- 
inine quintuplets of Ontario. 
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THE SPIRIT OF RECOVERY 

N all the confused picture of national recoyey 

and the numerous devices for its promotion 

industry stands in a more difficult posi 
than that of newspaper publication. The Newspay 
is not a primary manufacturing enterprise, which 
expand and contract its operations in quick respec 
to market tendencies. 

Newspaper labor and newspaper payrolls 
dropped far below the normal level of 1926, eve, 
the depths of the 1932-1933 panic. Many 
papers operated for months in red ink during | 
1932, and 1933, despite reluctant payroll reduct 
despite frantic slashes at editorial and news ser 
costs, and despite all the minor economies that 
closest management was able to effect. 

That picture is changing for the better, but » 
papers, slow to feel the full recoil of the 1929 
pression, are likewise late in gaining the benefit 
recovery that the nation has been enjoying since 
summer. The notable gains in advertising 
registered this year do not raise the volume leye 
that of 1931, and rates have been decreased no 
considerably in the interim. Operating revem 
day permit the beginning of the return to nom 
employment of staffs; they permit the beginni: 
small replacements of outworn machinery; in gs 
cases, they have permitted the restoration of part 
the old pay scale reduced during the past three year: 

In our opinion, the newspaper industry is meet 
the recovery movement in excellent spirit, compl 
both with the letter and intent of the Recovery 
which is to increase purchasing power of their 
Few of them ever came under the categ 
of “chiselers,” of them today are wit 
ing from their employes a fair share and more 








1 
pioyes. 


and few 








the gains that recovery has brought. Probably 
industrial group in the entire country has m 
fested more genuine sympathy with the aims 


President Roosevelt, whether or not they agree 
him politically. 
Improved relations between em; 


loyer and em 
cannot be had, however, as a one-sided barg 
Under the recovery program, working people ar 
work fewer hours for the same pay, inevitably 
creasing the employer’s costs. Publishers have g 
as far along that line as they can, without imper 
both their own and their employes’ security. 

the other side, codes have operated to some ex! 
to limit rather than expand advertising volume, 1 
which depends the newspapers’ ability to meet rs 
The newspaper is in a very uncomfort 
middle position. 


costs. 


Its comfort is not improved by the attitude of: 
International Typographical Union toward 
Newspaper Industrial Board created by the Di 
Newspaper Code, with equal representation of ¢ 
ployers and employes and of impartial viewp 
in the solution of employment problems. The] 
lishers’ view, which we believe is shared by thet 
jority of their readers, is that such a board she 
be given equal powers over both sides of al 
question. It stands in the position of an impart 
court, to which all claimants for justice may 
proach on an equal plane. 

The I. T. U. representative holds otherwise 
ground that as labor had no part in the forma 
of the Newspaper Code, it is not to be bound 
the decisions of a creature of that code. It! 
that while it can cite publishers before the be 








for adjudication of a complaint or dispute, a sim 


right does not rest with the publisher as a pl 
tiff and a union as a defendant or respondent. 
While that may be militant trade unionism, ca” 
ing out its mission of defending the workers’ rig 
it seems to us little different from the attitude 
the steel barons whose intransigeance has pre 
tated strikes throughout the land. It is not if 
spirit of the National Industrial Recovery Act# 


it is not the natural complement to the spirit @ 
newspaper publishers in general have mantles 


It may, if persisted in, rest 


Re 


toward that act. 
the destruction of the recovery program as it a 
uewspaper operation. Publishers who have § 
their support to the code philosophy, even tho 
they doubted its fundamental practicality in the ne 
paper field, will have their doubts resolved posit 
if an important section of their organized labor’ 
fuses to permit the code machinery to ium 
equitably. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 








FOWLER, assistant pub- 
and general manager, Sau 


sco Chronicle, Clarence Lindner, 


sal manager, San lrancisco [ix- 
wer, W. N. Burkhardt, editor, San 
rancisco News, and Robert P. Holli- 

publisher, San Francisco Call- 


fin, met with city officials on M: iy 
site for the 
Francisco will hold in 
completion of the 
San lrancisco-Oak- 


San 
137 celebrate 
Iden Gate and 
nd Bay bridges. 


t 
to 


Phil S. Hanna, Chicago Journal of 
mmerce editor, delivered a radio ad- 
ress over the National Broadcasting 











mpany May 26 on how the high cost 


{ distribution affects the farmer. 








Miss Helen Fulbright, or aay of 
Mrs Rob erta Fulbright, publisher, /’ay- 
(Ark.) Democrat, will be 
m aaied early in June to Hal C. Doug- 
ce 1s Atlanta, Ga. The ceremony will 
lit ‘ solemnized at the Fulbright home in 
evel} Fayetteville. 
not Harold F. Wheeler, executive editor, 
ston Herald and Traveler, and Joe 
lraveler editorial writer, were 
‘ir mong the speakers at the all-day New 
**) England champio nship model airplane 
nh ntest of the Jordan-lTraveler junior 
= jation league at the Boston Garden, 
—_ ton, May 23 
" F. R. Moses, co-publisher of the 
ap Varshall (Mich.) Evening Chronicle, 
ry t May 26 for a week’s visit in New 
York City during which he witnessed 
ates) the U. S. Navy review. 
tht Paul R. Leake, president and editor, 
10re rdland (Cal.) Democrat, has been 
ably: named a member of the state newspaper 
m de authority for the thirteen North- 
lee, mn California counties. 
ee W. Woodward, president and pub- 
sher, Dubuque (la.) Telegraph-Her- 
and Times-Journal, arrived in San 
ss rancisco last week for a short Cali- 
arg ia visit before sailing to Honolulu 
irom 1 Los Angeles. 
Will Beck, publisher, Holton (Ian.) 
order, has been elected chairman of 
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the Repub lican state central committee, 
lenry D. Bradley, president and gen- 
eral manager, Bridge port (Conn.) 
Times-Star, has returned from a vaca- 
tion at Atlantic City, where he went 
recuperate following an attack of 
testinal influenza. 
Everett W. Pate, 
Ark.) Daily News, 
wal convention of the Fifteenth Dis- 
t of Rotary International, held May 
2) and 22 at Bartlesville, Okla. 
aectcnay em, associate publisher, 
Bayonne J.) Times, addressed the 
ited Aen ‘and Daughters of Erin in 
that city May 23 on “Your Newspaper, 


publisher, Rogers 


attended the an- 








explaining editorial procedures and 
stressing the importance of a_ tree 
A seph R. Knowland agrees Oak- 


id (Cal.) Tribune, who has been ac- 
ve for years in the affairs of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce, 
was elected president of that organiza- 

tion May 25. 

Spencer A. Canary, editor, Bowling 
ireen (O.) Sentinel-Tribune, has been 
reappointed by the governor to the [fort 
Meigs Memorial Commission for a 
lour-year term. 

Wesley P. Small, editor 
lisher, Evening Telegram, Uerkimer, N. 
Y,, was one of seven prominent citi- 
zens named to serve on the board of 
directors of the Washburn Memorial, 
a corporation to handle the affairs of 
an estate which will be used to erect 
building to | be used as a meeting place 
or women’s organizations of a charit- 
le, religious or educational nature. 


and pub- 


al 
a 


_Howard H. Fitzgerald, publisher, 
‘ontiac (Mich.) Press, and a resident 
ut Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 


elected to the bos ard of directors of the 
“rand Rapids Civic Players. 
0. F. Crowson, editor, 

(N. C.) Times-News, is back at 


desk after a trip to Washington, D. 


Burlington 
his 
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during which he was a guest of 
President Roosevelt at a White House 
luncheon. 

Arthur Elliot Sproull, well known 


newspaper and magazine editor of New 


York for half a century, is celebrating 
with Mrs. M. Sproull their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary on June 3. Mr. 


Sproull also marked his 77th birthday 


on May 30. 
IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
AMES J. BURNETT, advertising 


manager, Binghamton (N.Y. 
h as returned from se veral days’ visit in 

‘ew York. Merle C. Ostrom, national 
advertising manager for the Press, also 
is visiting in New York. 

Bernard Partridge, of the display sta- 
tistical department, Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, spent last week on vacation fish- 
ing at June Lake in the high Sierras. 

Emily Miller, employed temporarily 
on the Monroe (La.) Morning World 
and News-Star advertising staff during 
the illness of Mrs. Irene Simms Reid, 
has been employed permanently. Mrs. 
Reid has recovered and is back at work. 

John S. Hughes, advertising manager, 
Evening Times, Little Falls, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Hughes, are the parents of a son, 


) Press, 


John Bollman Hughes, born May 18th 
at the Little Falls Hospital. 
L. Roy Phillips. advertising director, 


Asheville (N. C.) Citizen-Times, has 
been named chairman of a committee 
in charge of gaining the co-operation 


of other western North Carolina towns 
and cities in the Rhododendron Festival 
to be held in Asheville early in June. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 

HOMAS A. McDONALD, 

aging editor, Fall River (Mass.) 
Herald News, has been appointed to 
the executive committee for the Durfee 
Alumni Field Clubhouse campaign. 
Thomas K. Brindley, of the editorial 
staff, Herald News, is a member of the 
committee of 100 for the campaign. 

William S. Worst, wire editor, F/ar- 
risburg (Pa.) Telegraph, has returned 
to work following an illness. 

George V. Lofton, sports editor, Mon- 
roe (La.) Morning World, has been 
elected president of the Big Six Base- 
ball League of northeast Louisiana. 

Leon W. Russell, staff writer for the 
South Bend (Ind.) News Times, 
conducting a market news service for 
that paper from the heart of the South- 
ern Michigan fruit belt at Benton Har- 
bor, during the fruit marketing season 
which has just opened. 

Jerry Butler, Chicago Journal of 
Commerce copy readers, recently left 
the Henrotin Hospital, Chicago, follow- 


man- 


is 


ing an operation for removal of his 
appendix. 
Charles Villency, Binghamton (N. 


Press reporter, has left for Rock- 





ALE ARMSTRONG, son of the 
late Burl Armstrong, widely known 
newspaperman and managing editor of 
the Salt Lake 
Tribune, has 
found his talents 
leading more to | 
the business side | 


of newspaperdom | 
than to the edi- 
torial department, 
although he has 
tried each. As 
assistant promo 
tion manager of 
the Los Angeles 
Examiner in 1929 
he created several 
display campaigns 
which have been 
widely used throughout the country. At 
present he is classified promotion man- 
ager of the holding that post 








DALE 


ARMSTRONG 


Examiner, 
for the past six months. 

Before joining the Hearst organiza- 
tion, Mr. Armstrong rose from copy 
boy to police reporter in a career which 


included associations with the Salt Lake 
Tribune, a weekly of his own in Bev- 
erly Hills, Cal., and other papers. He 


also has been connected with the pub- 
licity departments of the Universal and 


Warner Brothers studios, has sold a 
number of short stories and screen 
plays, and recently interrupted his news- 


paper work to take a flier in theatricals, 
producing musical revues in San Fran- 
am them a show with Eddie 
Lambert, T. Murray and Vivian 
Oakland. 

Soon after he joined the 
Examiner as assistant promotion man- 
ager he was transferred to the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer (1930) as promotion 


ng 


John 


cisco, 


Los Angeles 


manager, handling campaigns for the 
circulation, editorial, classified and dis 
play departments. His next move was 
to the San Francisco Examiner in a 
like position, and six months ago he 
went to Los Angeles Examiner in 


charge of classified promotion. 
In 1924 and 1925 when Jack Dempsey 
was heavyweight champion, Armstrong 


was the fighter’s publicity man. Arm- 
strong is a grandson of LeRoy Arm- 


strong of the old Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
and other midwest papers. 








away Beach, N. Y., where he will spend 
his vacation. 

Harry B. Crozier, 
years director of 
American Petroleum 
York, has rejoined the 
Morning News staff. He will cover 
political campaigns, legislative sessions 
and similar assignments. 


(Continued on next page) 


for the past three 
public relations, 
Institute, New 
Dallas (Tex.) 


above 


The FIRST-RUN 


SERIAL that 


skyrocketed the 
of The 


sales 


‘London Daily Mail 


2,000,000 














Available for 


immediate release 


| RIOR to its publication as ‘a 


book, Mark Channing’s thrilling 
novelofthe Orient, KINGCOBRA, 
is offered to the newspapers of the 
United States and Canada. 





Already, in England, it has sent 
the circulation of The London 
Daily Mailsoaring above, 2,000,000 





SUMMER 


Imogene, daily; Hotel St 


and quotable situations. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


slant. Especially written 


fore published anywhere. 


V. V. McNITT 
Chairman 





ROE FULKERSON writes three features that have been 
popular hot-weather entertainment for years. Andrew and 


Morning Breakfast, weekly. They’re full of snappy wit 


(Mrs. 
writes a weekly article, brief, with a charming personal 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


READING 


enographer, daily; and Sunday 


Franklin D. Roosevelt) 


for newspapers, and not hereto- 


CHARLES V. McADAM 
President 


copies. 

Already, in America, it has been 
purchased by The Akron Times 
Press, The Boston Post, The Buffalo 





Times, The Cleveland Press, The 
Louisville Times, The Houston 
Press, The Oklahoma News, The 


Washington Star and other repre- 


sentative papers. Scores of in- 
quiries are also in. 
The serial is prepared in 42 instal- 


ments of mimeographed copy ready 
for the composing room. With it 
are provided 15 original illustra- 
tions by James Hammon and com- 
plete and effective matted promo- 
tion. 








For terms, please write at once to 


United Features 


MONTE BOURJAILY 


General Manager 


| 
| 
| 
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| 220 East 42nd Street, 


New York 
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Richard F,. Flournoy, brother of 


Levin H. Flournoy, editorial writer, 
Columbus (O.) Citizen, is author of the 
play, “Come What May,” produced re- 
cently at the Plymouth Theatre, New 
York. It is young Flournoy’s second 
production, the first having been “The 
Eternal Struggle.’ 

John Mirt, Chicago Daily News as- 


sistant financial editor, and Robert Van- 
derpoel, Chicago American financial 
editor, recently attended the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association convention in 
Spring field. 

George Lloyd, of the /ndianapolis 
Times, has taken the telegraph desk on 


the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, suc- 
ceeding H. C. Warren who recently be- 
came news manager of the South Bend 
News Times. 

Theodore Bonnett, night re-write man 
for the San Irancisco Chronicle for the 


past five years, resigned June 1 to join 
the publicity department of Paramount 


Pictures at Hollywood. Reginald 
Clampett, for some years on the San 
Francisco Examiner editorial staff, suc- 
ceeds Bonnett. 


Richard Frankhauser, of the editorial 
staff, Marshall ( Mich.) /vening Chron- 
wile, is on a committee of the Marshall 
Junior Chamber of Commerce which is 
sponsoring the circulation of petitions 
oe an amendment to the state con- 
stitutir whereby counties can re-or- 
ganize a ir governmental systems along 
more modern lines. 

Seth H. Whitmore, of the editorial 
staff of the Lansing (Mich.) State Jour- 
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Editor 


nal, has been appointed amateur soft- 
ball commissioner of Michigan. 


Wm. B. Holt, telegraph editor, Mar- 


shall (Mich.) Evening Chronicle, has 
been elected to the Marshall Industrial 
Relations committee, created for the 


purpose of ironing out labor disputes in 
Marshall factories. 

Lloyd IF. Kusch, 
( Mich. ) 
1 


of the editorial staff, 
Evening Recorder, has 
been elected to the program committee 
of the Albion Boosters & Knockers club 
for the ensuing year. 

Alvin S$. Hamman, city hall reporter 
and business page editor, Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Evening News, is convalescing 
from a severe attack of the mumps. 

W. Howe Saddler, Little Rock bureau 
of the Associated Press; Bob Marks, 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal; 
Nell Cotman, society and club editor, 
and Marcia Winn, reporter, Little Rock 
Arkansas Gasette, and Mrs. Vaughn W, 
society and club editor, Little 
Arkansas Democrat, covered the 
annual meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, May 21-26 at 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 

Id. 


<1DIion 


, 
Rox it, 


Rock 


Penrose, police 
Lake City Deseret News, and a son of 
the late Charles W. Penrose, editor of 
that paper, was last week presented with 
a green hat decorated with shamrocks 
by Chief of Police W. L. Payne in com- 
memoration of his 35th year as police 
reporter in that city. 

James H. Wallis, Salt Lake City, 
former secretary-treasurer of the state 
press associations of Utah and of Idaho, 
has accepted a call from the Mormon 
Church to make a missionary tour of 
its missions throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Harold Butcher, New York 
pondent of the Loudon Daily 
and Miss Elizabeth Van 
will be married this month. 

Cruse Cariel, former reporter on the 
Los Angeles Herald & Express, and 
for past several years special agent for 
Anita Baldwin, has joined the editorial 
staff of the San Francisco Examiner. 

Beatrice Franks, reporter, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, contributed an interesting 
series of articles daily, based on an as- 
signment—"“Can a Woman Get a Job in 
Post-Depression Cleveland ?” 


reporter, Salt 


corres- 
Herald, 
Dyke Ford, 


Ralph Kelly, sometimes acting city 
editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, and 
Mrs. Kelly, are the parents of a daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Kelly is the daughter of the 
late E. C. Hopwood, for many years 
editor of the Plain Dealer. 

T. M. Pridgen, Charlotte (N. C.) 


News political writer, has returned from 
a 10 day tour of the 10th North Caro- 
lina congressional district, sounding out 
sentiment in the heated congressional 
race now on. 

Renn Drum, until recently 
tor of the Shelby (N. C.) 
gone to Washington, D. 


news edi- 
Star, has 
C., and joined 


the staff of Senator J. Bailey as a 
committee secretary. 
Dr. John J. Cleary, of Trenton (N. 


J.) Sunday Times-Advertiser editorial 
writer celebrated his 75th birthday May 
24th. 

PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 

;; BEN A. AYERS, chief of Bureau 

of Boston of the Associated Press 
and a winner of honorable mention in 
the Pulitzer awards this year, has re- 
saga to Boston after two weeks in the 


New York headquarters. 
Edward J. Kelly, also cited in the 
Pulitzer awards this year, has been 


transferred from the Boston office of 
the Associated Press to the New York 
headquarters 

Otho Harrelson, of 
Press staff at Albany, N. Y., arrived 
May 23 at Arkadelphia, Ark., for a 
visit to his parents. He spoke May 
23 there to the journalism class of 
Ouachita College. 

Whitney Tharin, 


the Associated 


formerly of the 
Columbia (S. C.) Record reportorial 
staff, and Jater with the Associated 
Press in Charlotte, N. 
ington, D. 


C., and Wash- 
C., has resigned from the 


& Publisher 
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for 


latter post to join the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. 

Ted Smits, I.N.S. bureau manager 
in Los Angeles, has gone to Dallas, 
Tex., for a vacation visit with rela- 
tives. 
chief of the bureau 
of the Associated Press of Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed a_ recent luncheon 
meeting of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Ro- 


David Fernsler, 


tary Club on the subject, “The Story 
Behind the News.” 
Whitney Tharin, of the Washington 


staff, Associated Press, has resigned to 
accept a post on the publicity staff of 
the Department of Agriculture. 
WEDDING BELLS 
OBERT MITCHELL HODGES, 
news editor of the Daily Times- 
News, Burlington, N. C., to Miss Eliza- 
beth Snow Welborn, May 12, in Me- 
morial Church, High Point, N. C. 
Miss Helen Hammalian, society edi- 
tor, to Verb Amber Gabbert, feature 
writer, both of the Hackensack (N. J.) 
Bergen Evening Record, May 26, at the 
First. Presbyterian Church, Hacken- 
sack. 
Thomas M. Mercer, of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer reportorial staff, to Miss Mary 
Vickroy in Burlington, Ky., May 21. 





ASSOCIATIONS 
thee -PH V. BAKER of the Phila- 
delphia Tribune was elected presi- 
dent of the PHILADELPHIA NEGRO RE- 
PORTERS’ ASSOCIATION, succeeding Dr. 
W. Rollo Wilson. The other officers 
are George Jones of the Philadelphia 
Independent, vice-president; Eustace 
Gay of the Tribune, secretary and Ken- 
ton Jackson of the Tribune, treasurer. 
Stephen H. Fifield, assistant vice- 
president of the Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla., in charge of adver- 
tising, has been elected president of the 
ADVERTISING CLUB OF JACKSONVILLE. 

Miss Elizabeth Howe, publisher of 
the Black Hills Weekly, at Deadwood, 
S. D., was elected president of the 
Biack Hits Press ASSOCIATION at 
the annual meeting at Belle Fourche. 
She is the only woman publisher in 
the Black Hills. J. T. Milek, Sturgis, 
is vice-president; J. S. Smith, Belle 
Fourche, secretary-treasurer, and Harry 
L. Hayden, Hot Springs, and W. O. 
Carlson, Philip, new directors. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
or New ENGLAND held its annual meet- 
ing and election of officers last week. 
Officers are: President, Roy H. Booth, 
Jr.; Rex T. Crandall, Stanley E. Clark 
and Edward F. Messinger, “vice-presi- 
dents; Henry I. Hewitt, secretary; 
Lindley S. Bond, treasurer. Directors 
are: Ralph Eastman, Charles W. Earle, 
L. W. Munro, Mark A. Hanna, Frank 
L. Torney, John H. Wells, Gilbert E. 
Woods, Joseph F. Moriarty and George 
Willshire. Lothrop Withington was 
guest speaker. 

Msgr. James P. O’Brien, editor, 
Providence (R. I.) Visitor, was elected 
vice-president of the CATHOLIC PrEss 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
at its convention in Cleveland last week. 
The association pledged its support of 
campaigns for purer motion pictures 
and more cultural radio programs. 

The 11th annual frolic and dance of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Press CLus was 
held at the New Ocean House, Swamps- 
cott, last week. The affair was for the 
sick and death benefit fund of the club. 
Henry J. Collins was general manager, 
also club president. Charles B. Mc- 
Ghee of the Lynn Item was chairman 
of the entertainment committee. A mo- 
ment’s pause in the evening's festivities 
paid tribute to Russell Boardman, trans- 
Atlantic flyer, who died recently. 

AtLantic City (N,. J.) Press Crus 
is completing plans for its National 
Headliner Frolic, June 9 and 10. 





Gov- 


ernor A. Harry Moore will be guest of 
honor. 
The annual dinner of the New Jer- 


SEY LEGISLATIVE CORRESPONDENT’S 
Crus was held May 19 at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York. The affair 
this year was limited to only two out- 





siders, Governor A. Harry Moore. 
his former private secretary, Com, 
sioner of Labor John J. Toohey, fore 
political reporter, Hoboken Jersey 
server. James P. Higgins, New 
Star-Eagle legislative reporter, », 
dent of the club, presided. ; 
SPECIAL EDITIONS 

“<TERSBURG (Va.) § Oouths 

r irginia News, weekly tabloid, 4 
26, 60 pages, including a 44- Page spe 
edition, “The Spirit of Southside 
ginia,” with the first and last Page; 
yellow newsprint. 
Greenville (S. 


; 





! : C.) News, Ma 
special section for Ford Motor (¢ 
pany, tour pages. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, May 
special section for Ford Motor ¢, 
pany, four pages. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette 
page electrical fixtures section, Ma 

Hoboken (N. J.) Jersey Obser 
May 17, six-page annual real e¢; 
section. 

Hackensack 
ing Record, 
Jubilee 
Amusement 
Bergen, N. J 

Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gaz 
May 13, Electrical Refrigeration % 
tion, 40 pages. 

Walla Walla (Wash.) Union, | 
Anniversary Edition, April 29. 

San Angelo (Vex.) Standard-Tin} 
22-page W. est Texas Chamber of Cel 
merce section, May | 

Greensboro (N. C.) Daily New 
May 20, third annual baby edition.) 
pages tabloid. 

Council Bluffs  (la.) ~~ Nonpor 
bride’s edition, 8-page section, May! 
front and back pages in colors, 

Boston Sunday Herald, rotogra 
section with several pages in full ¢ 
May 6, 8 pages. 

New Bedford (Mass.)  Staniy 
Times, New Bedford Days edition, 
sections, 32 pages, May 17; Mon 
Mercury, two sections, New Bediy 
Days edition, 30 pages, May 18. 

Boston Sunday Post, Home Beatt 
Exposition section, eight pages, } 
13. 

Oklahoma City Daily Oklahon 
May 20, 8 pages, June Bride Sec 
front cover full page picture in tr 
colors. 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, May 
Binghamton Day edition, 56 pages 

Chattanooga | Tenn.) Times, May 
special section announcing Miller Bre 


(N. J.) 
May 19, six-pag 
section opening of ali 
Park, located at Nr 


Bergen E 
§ 
1; 
ALS 


_ 
P; 


ers’ “Daring three-day sale,” tw 
pages. 

Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger and S 
Telegram, May 6, a 32-page ta 


Citrus Section. 

Waynesboro (Pa.) Record Her 
10- page Community Fair Edition ine 
nection with Y. M. C. A. fair, 
lished May 10. 

Poplar Bluff (Mo.) American 
public, May 23, 110 pages, 14 sect 
for Ozark Mardi Gras and three: 
Drummers Convention in Poplar F 

Flushing (N. Y.) North Shore: 
nal Dollar Days, May 17th, 24 pé 

Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times,) 
23, 12-page supplement, summer § 
display. 

Tulsa (Okla.) World, 8-page t# 
bride’s section May 26. 

Greensboro (N. C.) Daily 
Baby Edition, 20 pages, tabloid, May- 

Los Angeles Evening Post-Re 
12-page Progress Section, May 26, 
brating six-months’ growth under * 
regime. 

Monroe (La.) Morning IV orld ¢ 
News-Star, May 23, 5-page sett 
with ads written by seniors from )= 
schools, 4 cash prizes given. 

Raleigh (N. C.) News & 7 Obser 
May 27, 10 pages, full size, on ‘ 
Forest College. 

Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call,’ 
27, 18-page tabloid supplement, a 
camp and travel guide. 


? 
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GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 
LINOTYPES 





—_—_—— 


LINOLITE MAGAZINES 
22 POUNDS LIGHTER 


You know the old batter's trick of swinging two bats as he goes 
up to the plate? Makes one bat seem lighter. After an operator 
has been used to changing brass magazines, a Linolite Maga- 
zine feels like nothing at all. The full length magazine is 22 
pounds lighter than brass. Works just as well. Lasts just as long. 
Equipped with automatic locking-bar. 


Full-length Magazine (72- or 90-channel)........... $125.00 
Split Magazine (72- or 90-channel)..............005- 100.00 
Auxiliary Magazine: (eplit)s... oss: 00ccs0csieecc cca 





MOLDS AND LINERS 


Linotype molds and liners are made from a special grade of 


hot-rolled, open-hearth steel . . . carefully carbonized, heat- 
treated, hardened, ground, and lapped to final dimensions. 
Every operation in their manufacture is controlled by a rigorous 
system of inspection to insure lasting accuracy. The Linotype 
three-point mold support helps to prevent warping and makes it 
very easy to change liners. 


MOLDS (With One Pair of Liners) 


30 PICAS 
NEE SUNN, 5 oc vixscnedennnesaeevereswars $75.00 
i a Sea's baa eicbeiaulaniin 90.00 
Display, 18 to 30 point...........c cece eee eee eeee 100.00 
ED ac reccsnkbeaversnksoewagentins 105. 
PE MN oss oi nncdaneccnsenssvnsnvns 120.00 
LINERS 
Universal Adjustable ...........ccecceccecceccees $1.25 
RS eee RH $],25 LH 2.50 
Ne IN oa oi c.vicicsdntancneevendone 


Display, 41 to 45 point...........ccececececececece 





5 TYPES OF SPACEBANDS TO MEET 
ANY COMPOSITION REQUIREMENT 


inimum 2% points EXTRA WIDE SPECIAL EXTRA 
WIDE RANGE minimum 2% points THIN RANGE THICK “yapeR = THick 


(J-4391) maximum 8!2 points 
This is a newly-developed type 
of spaceband designed to give 
extreme flexibility of spacing. At 
the narrow end, it is almost as 
thin as the Extra Thin band... 
and at its wide end, almost as 
thick as the Extra Thick. The 
Wide Range band will almost 
entirely eliminate hand-spacing. 
SPECIAL TAPER minimum 2% points 


(J-3572) maximum 9 points 
Similar to the Wide Range, but 
half a point thicker all along the 
line. 





EXTRA THIN minimum 2 points 

(J-3568) maximum 6) points 
The Extra Thin Spaceband is an important space saver, and 
has been adopted by many newspapers changing column 
width from 12% to 12 picas; with it, they are able to get exactly 
the same matter in the narrower column. 


THICK J-3556) minimum 3% points, maximum 714 points 


The Thick Spaceband, often referred to as Regular,” is the type 
used for normal spacing of medium-size faces. 


EXTRA THICK minimum 3% points 

(-3560) maximum 10 points 
The Extra Thick Spaceband, 
known in some shops as the ~ 
“Jumbo,” is used only for large 
display faces where wide spacing 
is required. 


IMPROVED DESIGN 
SLIDES INTERCHANGEABLE 
No hand-fitting. 

Your own operator or machinist 
can apply new slides. 


16% STRONGER 
The ribs (A) are much 
wider and 16% stronger. 


SPECIAL STEEL 

Both band and slide are made of 
specially tempered spring steel. 
Will not buckle or “set.” 

Easily straightened. 


CLEARANCE CUT 

Patented cut (B) prevents 
damage to side-wall of matrices 
in assembly. 


SPACEBAND (any type)... .$,99 
SLIDE ONLY (for repair)... .. .40 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Linotype Memphis Family 
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How to Run Betier Sales Contests 





By M. ZENN KAUFMAN 


Acknowled 


jment is hereby made to Harper & Bros. for permission to reprint 


excerpts from the author’s book of the above title. 


have made 
At the ripe 
understood enough 


i ». MM SAWYER would 
a great sales manager. 
old 


age of 12 he 











about his fellows 
to be able to 
get them to do 
a tiresome job 
cheerfully. You 
will remember 
that Tom’s Aunt 
Polly told him 
he had to white- 
wash a_ tence. 
Then by posing 
as an artist at 
the job Tom 
contrived to let 





his pals think he 
Was actually en- 
d yoying the work. 
rhis spirit (as always) was contagious 
and betore long the boys had begged 
fom into letting them do parts ot the 
job, the fee for this privilege being 
any valuable object from a_ glass 
narble to a dead cat. 

Tom had discovered one of the basic 
ways for getting people to work. And 
this theory applies with just as much 
force in the selling of newspapers to- 
day as it did in the pages of Mark 
Twain's fascinating story in 1875. 

The circulation manager who 
sit down and analyze his boys 
quickly come to the conclusion that 
most of them don’t work as hard as 
they could, and that, in words of one 
syllable, is the fundamental reason 
why a sales contest gets results. It 
fights that arch frailty, procrastina- 
tion. It begins with the assumption 
that increased effort will bring better 
results in any enterprise and that a 
contest will increase effort. 

Question: Why will a 
crease effort? 

Answer: 1. The average boy (and 
the average man) would rather play 
than work, and will play harder than 
he will work. Tom Sawyer proved 
it, and you can prove it too with just 
a simple bit of reflection. If your wife 
asks you to go to the corner and get 
a pack of cigarettes you will call it 
work 3ut if your pal, Joe Doaks, 
asks you to walk three miles on a golf 
course, you respond with great alac- 
rity. Why? Simply because your atti- 
tude towards work is entirely different 
irom your attitude towards play. 

Don R. Davis, circulation manager 
of the Birmingham News, says: “An 
organization of boys can be made to 
produce results daily only if sales effort 


M. ZeEnnN KaurMan 


will 
will 


contest in- 


does not become work. It must be 
play.” 

2. Insofar as your divisional man- 
agers and supervisors are concerned, 


it should be remembered that they are 
fundamentally boys at heart and are 
susceptible to the influence of all of 
the things mentioned above Some 
years ago L. Bamberger & Co. ran an 
interesting advertisement in the paper. 
It advertised electric trains, but instead 
ot showing a youngster at play it 
showed the child crying in the door- 
way while Dad played with the trains. 
This hits the nail on the head 


Most men are boys at heart. Let 
me point cut that magazine editors, 
Who know the public as only journal- 
ists do, are Irequent users of children 


know that a 


sure-fire in- 


on their covers. They 
picture of a child means 
terest, second only to sex 

3. A change in scenery or a 

monotony stimulates interest, 
everyone likes a good show \ 
test promises uncertainty. It has 
pense, action, personal interest, motion. 
It has conflict, frustration and achieve- 


break 
and 
con- 


sus- 


ment. It has color t has a cast and 
change of scenery. In other words—it 
has all the elements of a good show— 
Ee ee" 


which millions of people pay money 








4... Any boy (and most men) like a 
2 fight at fair odds and all covet 
the honor of winning. In addition to 
the efforts that a boy may make to 


win a prize (the acquisitive instinct), 
you have a very powerful stimulus in 
the nature of the boy himself. A con- 
test gives a boy the easy opportunity 
to gratify this very sensitive side of 
his nature. Nothing is so dear to the 
average boy as approbation of his fel- 
low boys, of his boss, of his friends 
and family. We love to match our 
wits and ability against the other tel- 
low’s. There is in all of us an innate 
desire to win. Somebody has said that 
a contest is a psychological freak in 
business. It isn’t. If you want a little 
excursion into the real psychological 
background of contests, here it is: 

There is a common denominator for 
the four characteristics mentioned 
above. <All of them are expressions 
of superior adaptation. If you will 
consider them carefully, and the situa- 
tions in life which they involve, you 
will see that each one of them gives 
the contestant the opportunity to put 
himself in a superior position, either 
actually, or mentally, or both. What 
more can anybody ask? 

Although a contest is valued pri- 
marily because it generally increases 
sales, it can be focused in many special 


ways (other than straight selling). 
These include: 
1. Preventing “stops.” 
2. Aiding collections. 
3. Encouraging better marks in 
school. 
4. Cutting down turnover of the 
boys. 
5. Promptness and punctuality. 
6. Selling special features. 
7. Training boys. 
8. Stimulating non-selling em- 
ployes. 
9. Focusing attention on a special 


type of selling. 

10. Reducing complaints. 

Where straight moralizing or educa- 
tion might roll off a boy’s back like 
water off a duck, it is frequently pos- 
sible to sugar-coat a plan in such a 
way that the boys will swallow it 
whole and like it. 

Disadvantages ? 

Antagonists of the contest method 
point out that it has definite disadvan- 
tages. They are right, but after con- 
siderable research I can say, without 
fear of contradiction, that all of the 
disadvantages put together do not 
justify the abandonment of the contest 
plan. 

Sometimes boys are accused of pre- 
contest stalling. No doubt this is 
partly true. Still, it is more than off- 
set by sales that are made during the 
contest, but only come in after the con- 
test is over. They say that a contest 
leads to over-pressing, and this is at 
least partly true, although over-press- 
ing is not a fault that is confined to 


contests. At this point you might get 
some comfort out of the fact that a 
good paper cannot be oversold. Some 


folks charge that a contest is followed 
by a slump, which is probably true if 
you do not have another sound, work- 
able selling plan ready for use when 
the contest is over. After a contest 
boys should be reminded that if they 
will only keep up the effort which they 
made while the contest was on they 
can permanently add to their own earn- 
ings. 

And remember, as long as the boys 
add to their own earnings they will be 
adding to yours. 

Next 


week—the answer to the ques- 

tion, “What Makes a Good Sales Con- 
test °” 

Would you like a copy of the Perfect 


Contest Check-list, a 48-point yardstick 
for measuring a perfect contest? Your 
copy is free if you send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to the author in care 
of this publication 

ARKANSAS MEETING JUNE 8-9 

The Arkansas Press Association 
will hold its annual meeting June 8 and 
9 at C t the Ozarks, Clarks- 


11 
Vilie, 


College of 


1934 





WON STRASSBURGER PRIZE 




















Photo shows Robert De Saint-Jean, 33- 
year-old editor of the Revue Hebdo- 
madaire, who was awarded the Ralph 
B. Strassburger prize for his newspa- 
per articles furthering cordial relations 
between France and the United States 
during the last year. Mr. Strassburger 
is publisher of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Times-Herald and has awarded the 


prize annually for a number of years. 





WINS PARKHURST CUP 
Lamar (Colo.) News Awarded Com- 
munity Service Contest Trophy 

Zased on its fight extending over a 
period of more than three years for re- 
form in municipal affairs, the Lamar 
(Colo.) Daily News, was awarded the 
Arthur A. Parkhurst cup for com- 
munity service at the annual _News- 
paper Week banquet at the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, recently. 

Winners in the various contests were: 
Community service: Lamar News, 
first; Loveland Reporter-Herald, sec- 
ond: Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
third. Weeklies, Littleton, Independ- 
ent, first; Denver Barnum News, sec- 
ond, and Julesburg Grit-Advocate, third. 

Boulder Daily Camera Typographical 
contest: Dailies, Alamosa Courier, 
first: Greeley Tribune, second; week- 
lies, Las Animas Bent County Demo- 
crat, first and Colorado Springs Farm 
News, second. 

Department of journalism makeup 
contest: V.L. Taylor, Ft. Collins Ex- 
press-Courier, first; Dale Bullock, Ar- 
vada Enterprise, second, and Neil W. 
Kimball, Golden Colorado Transcript, 
third. 

The Houston Waring editorial con- 
test was won by H. Harbin Clark, Los 
Animas Bent County Democrat. 











Answer ee 


The size of its circulation should 
be a convincing answer te any- 
one who imagines that the New 
York Herald Tribune reaches 
ly a restricted class. A daily 
circulation of more than 300,000 
could not be confined to a 
bracketed class, even in New 
York’s metropolitan area. Your 
advertisement in the Herald 
Tribune will go into good homes 
in all good sections of this 
greatest of all markets for your 
products. 





NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 























SUED FOR PRESS NOISE 


Hotel Men Say Hollywood Citi, 
News Is Hurting Their Busine, 
The “hum, grinding and roaring ¢ 

machinery and printing presses” jn q) 

plant of the Hollywood (Cal.) Citig 

News is ruining the hotel business pe! 

door, according to a suit for $4)¥) 

damages and an injunction filed ; 

Los Angeles Superior Court receg! 

against the publishing company. Pi! 

tiffs are Charles, Frank and |, 

Boasen, lessees of the Wilcox Hy 

which is separated from the news ply 

only by an eight-foot driveway. 

As a result of the press noises, é 
livery truck racket and other assen 
nuisances it is charged that one of ¢ 
plaintiffs, Charles Boesen, “has not te 
able to attend to his duties as hp 
manager in a proper manner, hay, 
become nervous and irritable and 
able to treat hotel guests in a prog 
manner.” Each of the plaintiffs x 
$5,000 on this account; the three x 
$25,000 for asserted injury to tk 
business, and Lulu Boasen seeks $j 
for medical care. 


DAILY WINS LIBEL SUIT 

Judge William H. Townsend in Ce 
mon Pleas court, May 25, directed; 
verdict in favor of the Colwmbia ( 
C.) Record in the $50,000 suit broug| 
against the newspaper by Tilliam Jai 
son, former member of the House ¢| 
Representatives from Lexington. Ty 
defendant did not put any witnesses ¢ 
the stand. After hearing witnesses jr 
the plaintiff Judge Townsend appror 
a motion by defense attorneys that ¢ 
suit be dismissed. 





When Stereotype 
GET TOGETHE! 


at trade 


meetings or ¢ 
ventions, the subject of & 


mats is just bound to come! 


Results 
first requisition for Certil 
Mats, 


then of course—a smoot! 


in many shops | 
trials, adoptions ¢ 
quicker stereotyping routl! 
For dependable  stereotyp! 
use Certified Dry Mats, m 


in the U.S. A. 


CERTIFIED DRY M4! 
CORPORATION 


340 Madison Ave., New York, 
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® This picture illustrates one 


of the exclusive features of 
THE NEW MODEL G 
TEXT-DISPLAY- MIXER 


INTERTYPE 


an extra wide main magazine 


for display types 


(1) A special wide 72-channel magazine for low-cost 
keyboard composition of display including full 30 point. 


(2) A standard 90-channel magazine for full-speed 


straight composition. 


Full-width 30 point bold types and condensed 
faces of even larger point sizes, as well as straight 
matter and mixed composition, can all be set from 
main magazines at regular keyboard speed—and 
from a standard 90-character keyboard—on the 
New Model G Text-Display-Mixer Intertype. 

Therefore, any operator can pinch-hit on this 
machine—on any kind of work. 

No machine made is faster than the Model G 
on straight matter —not even Intertypes which are 
built for straight composition exclusively. On dis- 
play composition, with the side magazine equip- 
ment, no machine made will keyboard larger type 
sizes than the Model G — not even Intertypes 


built for display exclusively. And, in addition, the 
Model G produces “double-price”” mixed compo- 
sition at straight news-matter speed. 

Now~—you can give advertisers what they want 
at no extra cost of composition. 

The Model G is typically Intertype. It is free 
from mechanical complications and entirely prac- 
tical in small composing rooms—as well as large 
ones—where production must proceed uninter- 
rupted. There are no new tricks or gadgets for the 
operator to remember. Nothing to distract his at- 
tention. Nothing new to learn or do. 

Write to the nearest Intertype office for all the 
facts about the New Intertype Model G. 


MODEL G TExtT-pispray-MIxER INTERTYPE 





INTERTYPE CORPORATION *« 360 FURMAN STREET « BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Chicago, 130 North Franklin Street; New Orleans, 1007 Camp Street; San Francisco, 152 Fremont Street; Los Angeles, 1220 South Maple 


Avenue; Boston, 80 Federal Street; Canada, Toronto Type Foundry Company Limited, Toronto. Distributors Throughout the World 








Set on the Intertype in Medieval Series. 
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H. HAWLEY HEADS L.N.S. 
EUROPEAN STAFF 


Named Division Manager in London 
—Succeeding G. F. Allison—Tom 
Wilhelm Succeeds Haw- 
ley in Berlin 

| luds« n Hawley, news service veteran 
o1 long standing, whose most recent 
exploit was his detailed coverage of 








Hvupson Haw ey 


Tom WILHELM 


the Austrian revolt, has been appointed 
European news manager for Interna- 
tional News Service, with headquarters 
at London, succeeding George F. Alli- 
son, resigned. 

fom Wilhelm of the Berlin bureau 
has been moved forward as Central Eu- 
ropean news manager, Hawley’s former 
post. 

Announcement of both promotions 
was made this week by Barry Faris, 
editor of I.N.S. 1 

To complete the personnel at Berlin, 
Pierre J. Huss has been transferred 
there irom the London office, and 
George Lait, son of Jack Lait, news- 
man and novelist, will take Huss’ place 
in London. 

Harry K. Reynolds remains in charge 
of the London staff as London bureau 
manager. 

Hawley has been active in press as- 
sociation work abroad since 1921, and 
previously served on domestic news- 
papers for seven years. A native of 
Boston and a graduate of Yale, Haw- 
ley started his newspaper career in 1914 
as reporter on the Hartford (Conn.) 
limes under the late Roland F. An- 
drews. Within three years he was as- 
sociate editor. 

In April, 1917 he joined the staff of 
the New York Sun, but resigned in 

\ugust to enlist as a private in the 
101st Machine Gun Battalion, 26th Di- 
vision, and sailed for France with that 
outfit. 

Early the following year he was de- 
‘tached from duty with his company and 
ordered to the staff of the Stars and 
Stripes, official organ of the A. E. F. 
Until publication was suspended after 
the Armistice, he remained here as a 
member of the editorial board, which 
also included Alexander Woollcott, 
Harold Ross and John Winterich. 
Hawley incidentally is the only member 
of that famous quartet still practicing 
his profession on the Continent. 

For his services abroad he was 
awarded a citation by General Pershing, 
which later was converted into the 
Order of the Purple Heart. 

In 1920 Hawley returned to the 
States for special service in Federal 
departments at Washington, but within 
a year again sailed for Europe, this 
time as special correspondent, covering 
news developments in France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Italy. Germany, Bulgaria 
and Poland, specializing on League of 
Nations activities and the Fascist de- 
velopment in Italy and Germany. 

At the outbreak of the Vienna riots, 
Hawley rushed via plane from Berlin 
to supervise the coverage for I.N.S., 
co-ordinating the efforts of a corps of 
correspondents, utilizing the cables and 
telephone to send a graphic story of 
the street fighting into the I.N.S. New 
York and London offices. 

Tom Wilhelm, who has been assist- 
ant to Hawley for the past year and 
who succeeds him in the Berlin post, 
is an accomplished linguist and served 
five years with the A.P. foreign service 
before he joined the I.N.S. European 
staff. 

His domestic experience includes ser- 
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Had been attached to the party of the 
President of the United States, 
Modest, approachable and unassuming. 


But once she confronted real dignity. 
When the city editor said, 
“Call the dancing teachers’ association 

For the dates of their state convention.” 


SOB SISTER SHORTS 
By EDITH BRISTOL 
Women’s Editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


| sob sister had lunched with princesses 
And breakfasted with prelates. 
Interviewed visiting celebrities 

Outside the bathroom door while they 
Splashed around on the inside. 


And the president of the city dancing teachers 
Sent word: “Miss De Lancey 

Does not come to the telephone to speak 
To persons she has not been introduced to.” 





CORRECTION 








Co. Rosert M. Waite 








vice with the Peoria (Ill.) Star, the 
Peoria Journal-Transcript, where he 
was managing editor, the old Des 
Moines News, the Port Arthur (Tex.) 
News. 7 

George Lait, the new member of the 
London staff, has served on New York 
and Los Angeles papers and with the 
I.N.S. New York bureau. 

Huss, transferred to Berlin, has been 
in the I.N.S. foreign service for sev- 
eral years and has a background of 
domestic training in the I.N.S. Chicago 
and New York bureaus. 


I. T. U. PROPOSAL REJECTED 


New York Printers Bar Pay Move as 
Negotiation Basis 

Members of Typographical Union 6 
(New York) have turned down the 
proposal of the executive council of 
the International Typographical Union 
that a new wage scale be negotiated 
with the Publishers Association of New 
York City. A membership referendum 
on the proposal was held in New York 
May 2 

The vote reported from 248 chapels 
was 3,177 for the proposal and 3,410 
against. The proposal, which had the 
backing of Charles P. Howard, presi- 
dent of I. T. U., called for a demand 
for an increase of $5.40 a week over 
the présent rate. It also provided for 
the continuance of the prevailing basic 
37'%4-hour_ week. 

Coupled with the proposal concerning 
wage rates was one asking the union 
membership whether, in event of its 
refusal to accept the $5.40 increase it 
would agree to submit the dispute to 
arbitration. This was defeated by a 
vote of 4,775 against 1,466 trom the 
248 chapels from which returns were 
available last night. 

Negotiations between the union and 
the newspaper publishers have been in 
progress for some time under a status 
quo understanding, which will continue 
pending resumption of the negotiations. 
The agreement sought is to remain in 


force irom July 1, 1934, to May 31, 
1935. 





science 


NEWS, by wire and mail. 
NEWS PICTURES, matted. 


INTERPRETATIVE, Science 
Today, daily. 


PREPAREDNESS, Morgue. 


ASTRONOMY, monthly star 
map, illustrated. 


FEATURE SERIES, several 
articles backgrounding news. 


SHORTS, feature or filler use. 
ISN’T IT ODD, weekly. 
WHY THE WEATHER, daily. 


Inquire of 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


Washington, D. C. 
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the paper. 


tive 


notices 


and 


Wasuincton, D. C., 
Sommers, formerly with the Iashing- 
ton Herald, has been appointed execu- 
assistant to E 


restoring 


VACATION PAY RESTORED 

John S. Knight, editor and publisher 
of the Akron Beacon Journal, this week 
two weeks’ 
vacation with pay to all members of the 
business departments of 
During the last three years 
the vacation period has been two weeks, 
one week with pay and one week with- 
out pay. 


SOMMERS TAKES UNION POST 
May 3)—Lee 


E. Claude 


president of the American 
of Governmert Employes. 


| 
| | IT DARES 


Federation 


newly elected 
Pencil Club of Ohio. 
correctly above. 


the Mexico Ledger since 1876. 


headed in 1885. 


Association for many years. 


Stephens. 
Babcock, Week. 


caused by the similarity of the 





Ray M. Wem 


place of that of Ray M. White, 
of the Millersburg (O.) Farmer- 
president of the 


Col. White, who is 79, has publi 
Heprasting 
the oldest living past president ci gent of 
Missouri Press Association, which }jhe four 
He was secretary {teached e 
the National Editorial Association aks { 
vice-president of the Western Ed 





made a Colonel of the staff of Gover 
He received a distingus 
service in journalism award at th: 
cent University of Missouri Journaig percentag 
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TO BE DIFFERENT | 











POINT OF 
DIFFERENCE NO. 2 


Reader Relationship 


The subscribers to The Christian 
Science Monitor have a 
unusual interest in this inter- 
national daily newspaper. It is 
essentially “their” newspaper. 
They approve and support its 
constructive news policies, its high 
editorial standards—and its clean 
advertising columns. Many adver- 
tisers testify to its exceptional 
responsiveness, as may be learned 
at any of the offices below. 


most 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 


Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


Other 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami, 


Lendon, Paris, Berlin, Florence, Geneva. 
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BROADCASTING STAYS 
RY SEASONAL. TREND 


pril Time Charges 51.7% Ahead of 
Last Year's Low Figures, but 
Four-Year Index Is Same 


as in March 


Network broadcasting in April fol- 
wed approximately the usual seasonal 
d, but in comparison with the slump 
res of April, 1933, when the bank 
jday made itself most felt in broad- 
ing, the April percentage made a 
apparent gain. Time charges of 
two big broadcasting systems were 
3739,719, according to National <Ad- 
. gertising Records, which amounted to 
m@ $51.7 per cent of the figure for April, 
4933. In March the percentage had 





Seen 133.7, in February 136.4, and in 
~ he 134.9. decd 
es Proof that this April jump in the 





rcentages was due largely to the low 
Bu bgures of a year ago is given by the 
hed fact that two other methods of com- 
| parison show April practically un- 
thanged from March. The April broad- 
tasting expenditures were 126.4 per 
i2gent of the average April figure for 
chdthe four years 1930-33, while March 
teached exactly the same percentage of 
as four-year average. January, at 
41328 per cent of its four-year average, 
reached the highest point this year by 
this form of comparison. 

Again, comparisons with the figures 
4+ for 1932, the peak year, show an April 
aig percentage of 93.4, against a March 
percentage of 93.6, and a January 
en percentage of 95.2, March of 1932 
I yas the best month yet recorded, with 
$4300.833 of time charges. 

None of these figures includes the 
cost of program talent. 

The following table gives details: 

















Pct. of 

Aver- 

1934 Pet. of Pct.of ages 

Dollars 1933 1932 1930-33 

Total Apr. $3,739,719 151.7 93.4 126.4 
Tal Mar. 4,028,082 133.7 93.6 126.4 
Total Feb.. 3,583,996 136.4 92.1 130.5 
Toral Jan 3,793,075 134.9 95.2 132.8 


Columbia Broadcasting System con- 
tinued in April to show better compari- 
sons, although smaller actual sales, than 
National Broadcasting Company. In 
tmparison with last year, CBS rose 
fom a March percentage of 150.1 to 
wm April percentage of 176.9, although 
atthe same time CBS was declining in 
tomparison with 1932. 

NBC in comparison with 1933 figures 
tee from a March percentage of 125.3 
to an April percentage of 140.1, and 
part of this gain was confirmed by a 
two-point rise in the comparisons with 
1932. The following table shows the 
fgures for the two companies 


sepa- 
fately : . 
Pet. 

1934 1933 of Pet.of 
- Dollars Dollars 1933 1932 
SBC Apr. $2,368,118 $1,690,177 140.1 89.4 
SBC Mar. 2,503,178 1,997,463 125.3 87.4 
BBC Feb.. 2,196,173 1,742,784 126.0 85.4 
NBC Jan.. 2,387,127 1,869,885 127.7 90.6 
(BS Apr. 1,371,601 773,487 176.9 101.2 
(38 Mar. 1,524,904 1,016,102 150.1 106.2 
(3S Feb.. 1,387,823 884,977 156.8 105.2 
(BS Jan. 1,405,948 941,465 149.3 104.2 


PRINTERS REJECT COMPROMISE 


Conferences With Three Philadelphia 
Publishers Start Soon 
(Special to Eptror & PusttsHer) 

PuILaDELPHIA, May 31—Members of 
iiladelphia Typographical Union No. 
‘ast week rejected a compromise offer 
% the publishers of the Philadelphia 
Ford, Evening Ledger and Daily 
ru lor a new wage scale. 

he union had demanded replacement 
%aten per cent depression cut to the 
Oa scale of $42 for day men and $45 for 
work and also a five-day 40-hour 
UA, 


The publishers’ counter proposal was 
- scale of $37 for a five-day. 40-hour 
CeK, 


National officials were notified of the 
‘on action and conferences with the 


wht* 
Pilishers are expected to start next 
eek. 


mn 





pe other Philadelphia papers, the 
a i and the Inquirer, are not union- 
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McDONALD PROMOTED 


Named Publisher of Saratoga Sarato- 
gian Owned by F. E. Gannett 

Promotion of Alexander J. McDon- 
ald from the position of national adver- 
tising manager of the Kochester (N. 
Y.) Times-Union 
and Democrat and 
Chronicle to pub- 
lisher of the 
Saratogian of 
Saratoga Springs 
Was announced 
May 28 by Frank 
E. Tripp, general 
manager of the 
Gannett News- 
papers. The Sar- 
atogian was pur- 





chased by the 
Gannett News- 
A. J. McDonatp papers early in 
May. It became 


the 18th newspaper under the Gannett 
banner. 

Before becoming national advertising 
manager of the Rochester Gannett 
Newspapers, Mr. McDonald was asso- 
ciate publisher of the Olean Herald, a 
Gannett newspaper, from September, 
1929 to April 1, 1932. His previous 
newspaper experience was in the adver- 


tising departments of the Rochester 
Herald and the Rochester Times- 
Union. 

Mr. McDonald's position with the 


Rochester Gannett Newspapers has been 
filled by Lynn N. Bitner who has been 
a member of the advertising staff of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
since April 1, 1933. Mr. Bitner was 
advertising manager of the Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) Journal from the time it joined 
the Gannett group in June, 1928, until 
he went to Rochester. His previous 
newspaper connections were with the 
Wiltamsport (Pa.) Sun and the New 
: ork American. 


PRESIDENT HONORS NEWS CORPS 


1,400 on Guest List at Annual 
Function in White House 

The President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were hosts May 24 to the newspaper 
men and women of Washington, their 
wives, their husbands, and friends. 

The President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were assisted in receiving by the Vice 
President and Mrs. Garner. 

Members of the Cabinet and of the 
“Little Cabinet” made up of the As- 
sistant Secretaries of the ten govern- 
ment departments and the heads of the 
new “alphabetical” organizations, and 
their wives, were included in the com- 
pany. 

The party began at 9 o’clock, and 
continued until nearly midnight. After 
the reception and before the East Room 
was cleared for dancing, George H. 
O’Connor and Matt Horne, accompanist, 
of the White House Correspondents 
Association, and four members of the 
Gridiron Club gave a musical program, 
arranged by Tom Brahany, also of the 
Gridiron Club. 
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DRIVERS’ CONTRACT SIGNED 


Two Toledo Papers Negotiate with 
New Trucksters’ Union 
(Special to Eptror & PuBLisHer) 

Publishers of the Toledo Blade and 
Toledo Times have successfully con- 
cluded a contract with the truck drivers, 
who recently organized under the Team- 
sters’, Chauffeurs’ and Helpers’ union, 
Local No. 20, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, fol- 
lownig an 1l-day negotiation. 

The agreement, which is for one year 
from May 23, 1934, provides for a 48- 
hour week at a full time wage of $21.60. 
The contract provides for any eight 
consecutive hours for the Blade between 
7 a. m. and 8 p. m. exclusive of lunch 
period, and eight consecutive hours for 
the Times between 7 p. m. and 9 a, m. 
It also provides that the publishers may 
employ drivers on a one-half day basis. 
The agreement does not apply to district 
men or truckers under a contract ar- 
rangement, but only to the drivers of 
trucks owned by the paper and used to 
dispatch printed newspapers. 

The scale under the new contract is 
the same as formerly in force. 


SALES TAX BILL DEAD 


Publishers Protested Measure Provid- 
ing Tax on Goods in Other States 
(Special to Eotror & PusBLisHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 29—By a 
vote of 10 to 7, the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has indefinitely postponed action on 
Harrison-Sadowski bill which would re- 
quire consignors of articles shipped in 
interstate commerce into a state to pay 
a sales tax applicable in that state. Ex- 
tended hearings were held on the bill, 
after it had passed the Senate, by a 
subcommittee of the Commerce group 
headed by Representative Clarence F. 
Lea of California. 

At the final hearings, strenuous objec- 
tions were made to the proposed legis- 
lation by various publishers of weekly 
and monthly farm papers who stated 
that from their viewpoint subscribers in 
another state other than that of publica- 
tion would be liable for the tax. Twenty- 
one states have sales tax laws, and 
Illinois was the only one in which a 
sales tax is collected on newspapers, 
magazines and publications sent into the 
state for sale. 

Action of the committee means that 
the proposal is dead for this Congress. 


BUYERS’ GUIDE SUSPENDS 


Wenatchee Weekly Was Started By 
Striking Printers 
(Special to Evtror & PuBLisHER) 

WENATCHEE, Wash., May 27—Publi- 
cation of the Buyers’ Guide, weekly 
shopping news, edited by the former 
printers of the Wenatchee Daily World, 
has been suspended. 

In March, 1933, sixteen members of 
the World composing force decided not 
to accept further wage cuts and started 
the Buyers’ Guide. 





Three-Fourths of Broadcasters 


Not Using Networks This Year 


Of a total of 716 advertising accounts 
which tried chain broadcasting some 
time between 1928 and 1934, only 179, 
or just one-fourth, used the networks in 
1934, according to a study just com- 
pleted by Media Records, Inc. 

The report lists the 716 advertisers 


seven years they used- chain broadcasts. 
Of 154 that began in 1928, only 22.73 
per cent were on the air in 1934, while 
of 138 that began in 1930, only 10.87 
per cent were staying with their net- 
works in 1934. 








by name and shows in which of the The following table shows details : 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Advertisers Starting in 1928 154 100 76 68 56 45 35 
% Repeating by Years.. 64.94% 49.35% 44.16% 36.36% 29.22% 22.73 
Advertisers Starting in 1929 125 63 50 39 27 20 
% Repeating by Years.. 50.40% 40.00% 31.20% 21.60% 16.00° 
Advertisers Starting in 1930 138 73 46 26 15 
% Repeating by Years.. 52.90% 33.33% 18.84% 87 
Advertisers Starting in 1931 145 40 
% Repeating by Years.. 27.59% “J 
Advertisers Starting in 1932 71 31 16 
% Repeating in Years.. 43.66% 22.54% 
Advertisers Starting in 1933 65 38 
% Repeating by Years.. 54.46% 
Advertisers Starting in 1934 18 
Total Number Advertisers 
eer 154 225 277 336 285 234 179 
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LIBEL VERDICT WON BY 
COLUMBIA RECORD 


“Qualified Privilege” Defense Cited 
for First Time in State as Truth 
of Political Report is Admitted 


Cotumsia, S. C., May 29—A court 
decision of far-reaching importance to 
South Carolina newspapers was given 
here last week when Judge W. H. 
Townsend in common pleas court di- 
rected a verdict in favor of the Colum- 
bia Record, defendant in a $50,000 libel 
suit brought by a former member ot 
the legislature. pees 

Counsel for the paper, in arguing tor 
a directed verdict contended that the 
article on which Tillman Jackson, for- 
mer member of the state house of rep- 
resentatives from Lexington county, 
sued was not libelous; and that it was 
a true account of a political campaign 
meeting and that consequently it was 
qualifiedly privileged. ; 

The question of qualified privilege 
had never before been raised in a 
South Carolina newspaper libel case. 

Jackson had not indicated whether he 
planned to appeal to the state supreme 
court. 

The article on which Jackson based 
his claims was printed in the summer 
of 1932. The newspaper account said 
that Jackson and another politician has 
“stolen” a school bill from a third can- 
didate, all seeking Lexington county’s 
seat in the state senate. 

On cross-examination, Jackson ad- 
mitted that the Record’s story was a 
true account of the political campaign 
meeting. He also admitted that he had 
criticised other candidates and that he 
expected to be criticised when he en- 
tered the campaign. 

The other cause of action centered 
around funds for the county highway 
building program. The paper had 
quoted one of the candidates as saying 
“who got the money.” The Record 
contended that the remark was not di- 
rected toward Jackson at all. 


I. T. U. RE-ELECTS HOWARD 


Incumbent Defeats John F. Dalton 
for President 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 29—Charles 
P. Howard was re-elected president of 
the International Typographical Union, 
defeating John F. Dalton of Los An- 
geles, Cal., 26,925 to 20,422, according 
to the final unofficial returns announced* 
at the union headquarters today. 

Other incumbent officers also were 
re-elected. Pension amendments voted 
on received “substantial majorities,” it 
was reported. 


UNDERWOOD TO NEW ORLEANS 

Boyden Underwood, for two years 
manager of the United Press Associa- 
tions’ Arkansas bureau at Little Rock, 
on May 16 was transferred to New 
Orleans and placed in charge of the 
night report. Ted Malloy, manager at 
Houston, Tex., replaced Underwood at 
Little Rock. Before going to Little 
Rock, Underwood was night manager 
at Kansas City, and prior to that was 
at Memphis with the United Press and 
as assistant sports editor of the Mem- 
this Press-Scimitar. 


DAVIS HEADS COPY DESK 

Richard Davis has been made head of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram copy 
desk, succeeding Paul Larkin, who goes 
on the rim. Chester E. Walker becomes 
telegraph editor, taking the place va- 
cated by Davis. Henry Ford, who has 
been the Telegram’s assistant city editor 
on days, has been transferred to the 
night side, while William Nye, assist- 
ant city editor on nights, has taken 
Ford’s place on the day side. 


GOLDSBORO DAILY MOVES 

The Goldsboro (N. C.) News-Argus, 
afternoon daily, moved into its new 
home this week without missing an 
issue. The large two-story brick build- 
ing, located at 116 North James street, 
was purchased in February, and has 
been remodeled to meet the demands 
of newspaper production. 


Circulation 


STRIKE OF NEWSBOYS 
ENDS IN CLEVELAND 


Regional ae ‘ach Effects Truce 
Whereby Boys Return to Corners 
—Later Meeting Clarifies 
Shustion 





telegraph to Epitror & Pve.isner) 
CLEVELAND, May "31—C leveland 
Newspaper Publishers at today’s confer- 
ence with the newsboys’ attorney agreed 
to permit vendors to return unsold 
opies and receive credit for same. Ne- 


gotiators expect to iron out other de- 
mands Friday. 
(Special to Ep1rok & PupiisHer) 


CLEVELAND, May 29—Cleveland news- 
paper vendors who quit work Sunday 
night, May 20, returned to work May 
> alter an agreement was made with 
e Cleveland Regional Labor Board by 
1¢ Plain Dealer, Press and News and 
_ committee of 13 employes. 


th 


lhe text of the agreement reads: 

‘I—It is mutually agreed that the 
strike shall be called off immediately. 

“2—All strikers shall be returned to 


work at their former corners or position 
or routes, with the exception of such 
night men as there are no locations for, 
affecting the Plain Dealer alone. 
“3—The representatives of the three 
newspaper publishing companies agree 
to meet together with the undersigned 
«©mmittee members who are employes 
of their respective organizations within 


24 hours (or not later than Monday, 
May 28, 1934) after said employes re- 
turn to work, for the purpose of dis- 


cussing and working out the demands 
of their employes who are members of 
these organizations, said discusson to 
take place in the office of the Cleve- 

1 Regional Labor Board, 825 Guar- 
litle Building; such negotiations 
to be consummated within a period of 
one week. 

“4—No employe shall be laid off or 
discriminated against because of his 
membership in any organization, or for 
participation in this strike. In the event 
any man is laid off he shall have the 
right to appeal to the Cleveland Re- 
gional Labor Board, whose decision in 
his case shall be binding and final upon 
both parties.” 

[he agreement was signed on behalf 


lanc 


antee 


of the employes by Frank Steinberg, 
Tony Diauto, Max Pitt, Allan Skolnik, 
John Filkowski, John Bonkowski, Joe 
Bryk, George Durkot, William Price, 
Stanley Shorosky, John Diauto, San- 
ders Copeland and Jerry Hotas. John 
S. McCarrens signed tor the Plain 


Dealer, J. G. Meilink for the Press and 

I). R. Hanna, Jr., for the News. 
Immediately after the agreement had 

been signed the newspaper boys went 


back to their street corners and dis- 
turbances which marked the “strike” 
ceased. 

The boys had been making 85 cents 


on every 100 papers sold. The strikers 
asked increased returns for their sales. 
[he change in edition hours of the 
_ in Dealer, whereby the “bulldog” 
lition of the paper went on the streets 
at midnight instead of 10:40 p. m. re- 
duced the number of corners where this 
edition of the paper was sold. 
For several weeks prior to the 
up newsboys had been yee 
the name of the United I 
Newspaper Carriers, 
lers. 


flare- 
under 
srotherhood of 
Sellers and Hand- 
Chis organization, which had been 
denied a charter by the American Fed- 
of Labor, 


eration was represented by 
an attorney, who had asked the three 

ewspapers for a meeting by 6 p. m., 
May A. 

Following attempts to interfere with 
sales of the Plain Dealer on Sunday 
night, May 20, disturbances continued 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday in oy to shut the sales 


Press and the News at corners 
many newsstands. 

During the disturbance only such ven- 
dors were protected by policemen 
sold papers. 


ft the 
and 


as 


Editor 


News store owners in many sections 
oi the city were visited by gangs and 
warned to discontinue the sale of Cleve- 
land papers and veiled threats were 
made by the gangs. 

Thursday, May 24, a circular was dis- 
tributed in downtown offices under the 
heading of the United Brotherhood of 
Newspaper Carriers, Sellers and Hand- 
lers of America. This circular alleged 
that the newspapers had refused to dis- 
cuss grievances with the newspaper 
vendors, that “professional muscle men” 
were being hired to sell papers, and that 
the police department was intimidating 
regular sellers. Negotiations through 
the Cleveland Regional Labor Board 
were begun Thursday with Ralph A. 
Lind, secretary of the board, having 
charge of the negotiations. He was 
called to Toledo and William C. West- 
phal, assistant executive secretary, as- 
potrad charge and the agreement above 
quoted was signed. 

During the strife more sae 100 boys 
were taken into custody by the police. 

he profit of newsboys was the same 
for selling all three of the Cleveland 
English language dailies which cost 
readers 3 cents per copy. In addition 
to the 85 cents per 100 copies allowed 
vendors news sellers were paid bonuses 
ranging from 50 cents to $5 a week 
on the busiest corners. 

20,000 ATTEND EXPOSITION 


More than 20,000 persons attended 
the Progress Exposition sponsored by 


the Lynn (Mass.) I/tem, recently, at 
the State Armory in Lynn, with the 
cooperation of nine leading merchants. 


The exhibition included a gas and elec- 
tric show, home furnishing show, 
equipment, food, heating and industrial 
shows. Gifts of nationally known prod- 
ucts and awards of 100 baskets of food 


were made during the week. The 
show was directed by Chester A, Cha- 
bot, assisted by William J. Pauli. 


LEARN TO SWIM CAMPAIGN 

The Oakland (Cal.) Tribune is_spon- 
soring its ninth annual “Learn to Swim’ 
campaign, under supervision of a spe- 
cial committee representing the recrea- 
tion departments of the Eastbay cities. 


The course consists of 12 lessons, with 
classes for adults running from May 
21 to June 9, and for children from 
June 11 to June 22. 


PLANE CARRIES TRIBUNES 

Chicagoans who attended the Ross- 
McLarnin championship fight in New 
York Monday night read a full account 
of the battle in the Chicago Tribune 
Tuesday morning. The late edition of 
the Tribune carrying details of the con- 
test were put aboard a United Air 
Lines’ passenger plane leaving Chicago 
at 1:30 a. m. and arriving in New York 
at 7:30 a. m 


& Publisher 
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WINNING CARRIER TEAM 














Joseph Milford (left) and Albert Sos- 
tilio, carriers from the Newton Center, 
Mass., office of the Boston Herald and 
Traveler, last week at a competition in 
Worcester were picked as the champion 


carrier sales team of New England. 

They will compete for the national 

championship at the I. C. M. A. con- 
vention in New York this month. 


OAKLAND COOKING SCHOOL 

The Oaklard (Cal.) Tribune spon- 
sored a three-day “course in Kitchen- 
eering’” held in the Oakland Auditorium 
lheatre on May 23-24-25 under the di- 
rection of Julia Lee Wright, director 
of Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bu- 
reau, Oakland, with Martha Lee (Mrs. 
Rankin) director of the Tribune de- 
partment of home economics, serving as 
mistress of ceremonies 


“NEW DEALERS” FEATURE 
The San Francisco News has been 
featuring a series of nine daily articles 
on the second title page written by P. 


C. Edwards, reviewing “The New 
Dealers,” an anonymous book recently 
published by Simon & Schuster, New 


York, analyzing the leading personali- 
ties in the Roosevelt administration. 


CARRIERS HOLD TRACK MEET 
Sixty carriers for the Hollywood 
(Cal.) Citizen-News held a track meet 
May 19. The West district boys won 
the Class A contest, and the Central 
district won the Class B contest. 
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When Big News 
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Delays are 
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HAS FINAL SPORTS EDITIiox 
he Harrisburg ( Pa.) Tele graph 
instituted a Final Sports edition yw 
is on sale every evening shortly a 


TELE 
US 





6 oclock, carrying complete bag | Stanley 
and racing results. The edition NewsE 
charge of Al Clark, sports edito Ame 
the Morning Telegraph. _s 
FORECASTING FEATURE Phote 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Comm as star 


Appeal is aiding its readers to do 
own weather forecasting. The dai 
publishing a weather map of the Un 
States, issued by the govern 
weather bureau, in addition to r 
usual news report. 


director 


TO AWARD 10 SCHOLARSH 


Che Burroughs Newsboys Fomg 
tion will provide college scholar 
for ten Boston newspaper boys § 


year, it was announced this week. Pa 
are also being made to provide a s 
camp this summer for needy 
newspaper boys. “ 


HAS “WILD | WEST” FEATUR| St 




















The Boston Sunday Globe, whiche: 
pleted a series of World W ar pict} Mail an 
last Sunday has started publicaticy betweer 
a new pictorial feature, “The Wl gddition 
West in Pictures.” papers 
eeeoeeinga age by 
HELD ELECTRICAL EXHIBIT; A re 
Sponsored by the El Dorado (Ani faphy i 
Daily News and Evening Times, gble set 
electrical and industrial exhibit »f mitted 
presented there May 22 to 26. \e bi actic 
chants of the city co-operated. ing spo 
—— In co 
HUDSON COOKING SCHOOL | Americ 
The Hudson (N. Y.) Daily Star, English 
cently concluded its ninth cook ing pho 
school. Mrs. J. Watson Shockley, } fishers 
the Home Economics Service Corpeg pound 1 
tion conducted the school. weighin 
—_—— admitte 
ADDS SUNDAY EDITION | States. 
The Corona (Cal.) Independent,q) Mr. 
evening newspaper, recently announf the atti 
the —— of a Sunday morning ¢f Englane 
tion. C. M. Blair is publisher. marized 
oe dverti 
aid, ar 
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USAGE IN ENGLAND 


of English 
Newspapers, Compares British and 


” Director 


American Mechanical Processes 


—Sees Business Optimism Here 


Phototelegraphy in England is used 
equipment, Stanley Bell, 
Associated Newspapers, Ltd., 
here on a business 
trip, told Epitor 
& PUBLISHER this 
week. 

Not only 
the telegraphic , 
method used for 
the transmission 
of pictures, Mr. | 
Bell said, but also | 
for cartoons and 
advertisements. 

The 
used daily by the 
Associated News- 
papers, for the | 

-ondon Daily | 


is 





Stantey Bev 


he Mail and Evening News, Mr. Bell said, 


between London and Manchester. In | 
pddition, Mr. Bell said, English news- 
papers get an extensive picture cover- 
age by telephoto from the Continent. 

A recent development of phototeleg- 
saphy in England, he added, is a port- 
ghle set, whereby pictures can be trans- 
mitted to newspapers from the scene 
It has been used in report- 
jng sports events, he said. 

In comparing printing in English and 
American newspapers Mr. Bell said the 


A English get better results in reproduc- 


jng photographs than do American pub- 
lishers because the English use a 35- 
pound paper used in this country. Paper 
weighing 32 pounds a ream or less is 


gimitted free of duty to the United 
States. ae 
Mr. Bell saw a similarity between 


the attitude of publishers here and 
England on color printing. He sum- 
marized this attitude as “lukewarm.” 
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dvertisers also, in both countries, he 
aid, are “lukewarm” on the matter. 
Accompanying Mr. Bell on his trip 
as J. R. Firth, one of the mechanical 
uperintendents of the Associated News- 
» ars. They inspected newspaper me- 
hanical processes in New York, Chi- 
ago, Cincinnati and Buffalo. Mr. Bell 
aid their interest was centered mainly 
i presses. Newspaper press produc- 
e is faster here than in England, he 
' 
: 


“There 
timism 


appears to be considerable 
the United States,’ Mr. 
ell said. “I have found this to be 
me case not only with the talks I have 
ad with newspapermen, but also with 
e ordinary citizen. The feeling exists 
at the depression, so-called, has 
anished. Newspapermen cite increased 
Rvertising linage and newsprint con- 
imption to show the gains that are 
ing made. 
Bell arrived in New York May 
He started his return trip to Lon- 
on June 1 


In 







H. J. WRIGHT LEAVES A. & P. 
H. J. Wright, widely known as_ the 
Managing editor of the old New York 
lobe and as an executive of other 
Wspapers and magazines, has_ re- 
ned as head of the public relations 
ork of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
ta Company, 









































This Man Can 


Write 

Sell 

Promote 
ntl ERTISING .... 


in ideas, practical in their execution. 
n record that goes back twenty years. Yet 
enough to function best in a live-wire 
ization. Some publisher will find him the man 
been looking for on big accounts, as pro- 
anager or as advertising manager. Married. 

and will, go anywhere. Address 


“opalian. Can, 
«A418, Editor & Publisher. 
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California Newspaper Publishers’ 


Editor 


VOTING ON FIVE-DAY WEEK 


California Publishers Expressing 
Views on Curtailed Hours 
(Special to Epttor & Pusiisuer) 
ANGELES, May 28—Whether the 
As- 


Los 


sociation shall formally go on record as 


disapproving 


the five-day week is a 


question which the executive committee 
of the organization is considering in a 
mail poll now under way. 


The action resulted from a recom- 


mendation made at the May meeting of 


the 
of the C.N.P.A. 


Dailies Unit 
At that 


California 
in Glendale. 


Southern 


time Harry S. Webster, San Bernardino 


& Publisher for June 2 
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=e 


Sun, and Pacific Southwest Representa- 
tive on the National Code Authority 
for the Daily Newspaper Publishing 
Business, addressed the group on code 
matters, and said that discussion on the 
code centered on two points: the in- 
ability to meet proposed wage increases, 
and the inability to operate small edi- 
torial departments on a five- day week. 

Newspaper guilds comprise the most 
important angle on the code at this 
time, he said, adding that all Southern 
California papers, regardless of size. 
would be affected by the activities 
any guild which might be established in 
Los Angeles. He said it was inevitable 
that a clause will be added to the code 


of 


31 


covering hours of editorial workers. 

William S. Kellogg, publisher of the 
Glendale News-Press, was host chair- 
man at the meeting. The June meeting 
will be held at San Pedro. 


WOLFE VISITING EUROPE 

Harry P. Wolfe, publisher of the 
Columbus (O.) State Journal and the 
Columbus Dispatch, headed a party of 
newspapermen and others who sailed 
recently on the S. Bremen for 
a tour of France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, Holland and the British Isles. 
Among those in the party are Arthur 
Johnson, Sr., editor of the Dispatch, and 
Jacob A. Meckstroth, editor of the Ohio 
State Journal. 
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‘The Post-Standard 
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WILL DELIVER AN ADDRESS ON 


“The 
ewspaper 


Boy’ 


One of the most important cogs in 
newspaper circulation machinery is the 
newspaper boy. The young carrier's place 
in the publishing picture, his welfare 
and his future will be discussed at the 
forthcoming I. C. M. A. convention by 
Mr. J. D. Barnum, publisher of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, in an address that 
every circulation executive should hear 


This year’s convention promises to be 
one of the most interesting and import: at 
meetings in 1. C. M. A. history. Leading 
figures in the newspaper world will be 
there to give you the benefit of their 
experience and counsel. Every circulation 
manager who is interested in making his 
department more efficient and more pro- 
ductive should attend. 
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DUNN DIES SUDDENLY 
IN FALL RIVER 


Former New Bedford Times Publisher 
Found in Hotel Room — Had 
Made Fortune in Mills and 

Real Estate 


William J. Dunn, publisher of the 
New Bedford Times betore its merger 
in the Summer of 1932, with the \ew 
Bedford Standard, and a stockholder in 
E. Anthony & Sons, Inc., publishers of 
the New Bedford Standard-Times and 
Mercury, was tound dead in his room 
at the Mellen Hotel, Fall River, May 
20. Mr. Dunn was an outstanding citi- 
zen of Fall River, a heavy owner of 
real estate in that city and New Bed- 
iord, and reputedly the largest individual 
taxpayer in Fall River. 

He acquired assets of the New Bed- 
ford Sun, Inc., in May, 1924, for $8,055 
subject to a debt of $3,950.90 for ma- 
chinery and a lease. Changing the name 
ot the newspaper to its previous title 
of the New Bedford Times, Mr. Dunn 
raised its circulation from less than 
3,000 subscribers at the time of the 
bankruptcy sale to approximately 30,000 
at the time of the merger with the New 
Bedtord Standard. 

Mr. Dunn’s family home was in 

Portsmouth, R. I., and his early busi- 
ness activities centered about Fall River. 
Born in Darlington, England, 68 years 
ago, he came to the United States when 
a‘boy. He built up a profitable junk 
business, following in the footsteps of 
his father, but in 1895 branched out into 
other lines. His first purchase was the 
old Robinson Mill of Fall River. His 
field of operations spread rapidly into 
other sections of the -ovntry, where he 
bought machinery and plants. He pur- 
chased old mills as far west as Seattle, 
Wash. He began to deal in real estate 
and built the value of his holdings into 
millions of dollars. Depreciation of the 
of his property reduced his for- 
une and eventually led to the merger 
t The New Bedford Times with The 
Standard. 
_ Mr. Dunn leaves two sons: James, 
former editor of the New Bedford Times 
and now associate editor of the New 
Bediord Standard and writer of its daily 
“He That Runs” column; Joseph P. 
Dunn of New York City, former busi- 
ness manager of the Times; and a 
duaghenr, Helen, a nun whose name in 
religion is Sister Mary Basil. Two 
sisters, Mrs. Catherine A. Phelan and 
Mrs. Katherine Hennigan, and a brother, 
John Dunn of Fall River, also survive 

Funeral services were held last Tues- 
day morning, May 29, from his home 
in Portsmouth, followed by a solemn 
high mass of requiem at St. Anthony's 
C Sg h in that town. Interment was at 

. Patrick’s Cemetery in Fall River. 


SAMUEL T. CLOVER 


value 





Newspaper Editor, 74, Had Wide and 
Varied Career 


Samuel Travers Clover, 74, editor and 
publisher of Los Angeles Saturday 
Night, died at his desk May 28. He was 
born in London, England, on August 13, 
1859, and began his newspaper career by 
taking a trip around the world in 1880, 
corresponding with various publications. 
He had a wide and varied career, cov- 
ering the last of the Indian uprisings in 
this country for the old Chicago Herald 
in the nineties. He was said to have 
been the last white man to see the fa- 
mous chief, Sitting Bull, alive. 

In 1894 he became managing editor of 
Chicago Evening Post. Then he went 
to Los Angeles, and was prominent in 
civic affairs, as well as editing and pub- 
lishing the old Los Angeles Graphic, 
and the Pasadena News. Later he was 
editor of the Los Angeles Evening Ex- 
press. In world war days he went to 
Richmond, Va., and published the Eve- 
ning Journal from 1916 to 1922, return- 
ing to Los Angeles in that year to found 
the Saturday Night, devoted to the cul- 
tural activities of the city ond South- 
ern California. 


He was the author of a number of 


works of fiction and a history. 


Editor 


Obituary 


OHN D. BABBAGE, 88, editor and 

publisher, Cloverport (Ky.) Brecken- 
ridge News, died at his home there, 
May 21. Mr. Babbage was one of the 
oldest newspapermen in Kentucky, hav- 
ing established his newspaper in 1876, 
and continued as editor and publisher 
of the newspaper until Jan., 1929, when 
he retired because of his age and health. 
Since then, the newspaper has been car- 
ried on by his daughter, Mildred Bab- 
bage. 

FRANK J. Ryan, editor and publisher, 
Waltham (Mass.) Courier, a weekly, 
died at his home there May 24 after a 
heart attack. 

Mrs. Martian Bo tte, 46, wife of Guy 
W. Bolte. of the American Weekly, 
New York, died at her home in Green- 
wich, Conn., May 27, following several 
months’ illness. Survivors are her hus- 
band and three children. 

NATHAN F. VauGuHn, 96, 
who helped put out the first edition 
the old Chicago Journal, died May 23 
after a ten-day illness, at the home of 
his son, Frank B. Vaughn, in Chicago. 
Before coming to Chicago, Mr. Vaughn 
was with the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Mrs. PerMILLta PARKE CLarkE, 68, 
wife of Charles Clarke, publisher of 
the Walkerville (Ont.) News, died at 
her home May 23. Besides the hus- 
band she leaves three sons, Cecil, of the 
Toronto Globe staff, and Roy and 
Elmer, who are associated with their 
father in publication of the News. 

DANIEL NELSON PICKERING, 71, fea- 
ture editor of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and Evening Gasette and As- 
sociated Press correspondent, died May 
27 at his home after a week's illness 
brought on by a heart attack. 

Hat Forrest, 56, Laguna Beach, Cal., 
correspondent for the A.P., and widely 
known as an author, lecturer and world 
traveler, died at his home May 25. He 
was a veteran of the Spanish- American 
war. Before going to California a 
years ago he had worked for the Nez 
York Sun, the New York Times, a 
the New York bureau of the A.P. 
In California he had been associated 
with the Los Angeles Times, was city 
editor of the old Long Beach Telegram, 
Laguna Life, and established and pub- 
lished the Laguna Beach Times, which 
later became the South Coast News. 

CuHartes E, SHANKLE, 63, southwest 
Arkansas newspaperman, died May 26 
at the home of his sisfer, Mrs. R. L. 
Blakely, at Prescott, Ark. 

Epwarp B. FREEMAN, 67, pioneer 
newspaperman and printer of Lumber- 
ton, N. C., died May 24 at the home 
of his sister in Bluefield) W. Va., 
where he had been visiting. 

Greorce H. E tis, founder of the 
Norwood Press and the George H. 
Ellis Company, Boston, died at his 
home in West Newton recently. Mr. 
Ellis entered newspaper work in 1865 
as a clerk for the Christian Register 
and in 1872 founded the Norwood 
Press, which has grown to be one of 
the outstanding printing companies in 
America. In 1883 he was named treas- 
urer and publisher of the Boston 
(Mass.) Daily Record and in Septem- 
ber, 1884, became the sponsor and pub- 
lisher of the Evening Record. In 1886, 
due to overwork, he resigned both these 
positions. He served four years in the 
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Boston Board of Aldermen. In 1910 
to 1914 he served in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives and in 1915- 
16 served in the State Senate. He was 
a past president of the United Ty — 


tae of America. He is survived by 
wife and daughter. 
E_mer L. Hansen, 44, for the past 


nine years sports editor of the Aurora 
(Ill.) Beacon-News, died May 23 at his 
home in North Aurora after an ex- 
tended illness of anemia. He had been 
a member of the Beacon-News staff for 
13 years. He is survived by his wife 
and a son. 

ARTHUR SPRAGUE Warp, of Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., newspaper and maga- 
zine writer, died at his apartment in 
New York May 24. He was 64 years 
old. Between 1904 and 1914 he served 
as correspondent in the Far East for, 
successively, the United Press, Boston 
Herald, New York Herald and New 
York Times. 

Pau. H. Brown, former circulation 
manager of the Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
server and more recently uly of the 
Dixie News Company, chain of news- 


stands, died on May 25 after a long 
illness. 
Ropert M. Asn, 50, veteran Chicago 


newspaperman, died suddenly of a heart 
attack in his home in Oak Park, May 
23. He was widely known as “Kid 
Ash” when he was a reporter. He be- 
gan his newspaper career as a City 
News Bureau reporter at the age of 17. 
At the time of his death he was chief 
salesman for the Chicago Daily Times 
engraving department. 
CHARLES SCHUCK 

Charles Schuck, 64, a newspaper re- 
porter for more than 40 years, died at 
his home in Camden, N. J., May 30. 
He was police reporter for the Cam- 
den Courter and had served as Camden 
correspondent for papers in Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere. 
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JOHN T. BOIFEUILLET 
Long a Distinguished Figure , Girl 


Georgia Journalism, Politic 

John T. Boifeuillet, 74, long a dis 
a guished figure in Georgia joorttaed 
politics and secretary of the SJ 
Senate, died in Atlanta, May 30. | 

Mr. Boifeuillet’s career included agJ 
work on the staffs of Georgia ne! 
papers, several terms in the 
House, ten years on the State Pads regi 
Service Commission and a year, 1) bh title 
16, as special attaché of the Ameng May 29 
Embassy in London. 

He was one of the founders of ¢ 
Macon (Ga.) News and was editor ” 
ing the early years of that newspy 
For a time he was managing editor a 
associate editor of the Macon Telegny 
Later he became a special writer j 
the Atlanta Journal. 

Mr. Boifeuillet was unanimoy 
elected secretary of the State 
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ns By Grorce H. MANNING 
F (Washington Correspondent, 
' Epitor & PuBLISHER) 
a \WasHincToN, D. C., May 29—Brought 
UH here under the sponsorship of promotion 
departments of 19 newspapers, winners 
Pai of regional spelling bees competed for 
Wy the title of national spelling champion, 
ig ay 29, and 12-year-old Sarah Wilson, 
representing the Portland (Maine) Eve- 
of & jing Express emerged the victor. 
fé%  Bubbling over with enthusiasm after 
Pi being presented with a gold medal, 
OT@ gmblematic of the championship, and 
7 she $500 check which goes to the win- 
et ® per, Miss Wilson went on the air for 
a broadcast and very promptly addressed 
mow! his reminder to her father, listening 
Seg jn at his home in Maine: “Papa, you 
Y a4 promised me another $500 if I won.” 
. The Wilson girl won the title with 
e correct spelling of “deteriorate” 
{ter her closest competitor and name- 
ke, James Wilson representing the 
goria (Ill.) Journal-Transcript, stum- 
Jed with “deteoriate.” As winner of 
ond prize, he won $300. 
Helen Sullivan of Hartford, Conn., 
Ont Fiinner in the contest conducted in that 
ity by the Hartford Times, received 
$100 prize for placing third after she 
nelled “acetylene” with the substitution 
Iii an “i” for the second “e.” 
Fourth to seventh placers, each of 
shom received a cash prize of $75 in 
ddition to the expenses of the trip to 
He Capital, are: Richard Ovington, of 
he Des Moines Register and Tribune; 
Billy Duffel, of the Memphis Press- 
' cimitar; Margaret Hook, of the Louwis- 
Mille Courier-Journal; and Phoebe Mel- 
Minger, of the Youngstown Vindicator. 
"For almost an hour, the 19 contes- 
ts inturn spelled the words given them 
Morrectly, but after 50 minutes of hand- 
g with ease such words as “clause,” 
Mprophet,” etc, Thelma Wrisley of 
Albany, N. Y., retired by spelling con- 
Pkgious, “contageous.” The “able” and 


as so 

















py readers on their mental toes, re- 
ved Ann Shafer of Akron, O., from 
he contest when she spelled inexpres- 
tle with an “able.” 

of Ad: §. By dropping the “k” from trafficking, 
forma Livermore of Buffalo, N. Y., 
ok her place in the audience, followed 
on by Edward Meany of Rockville 
entre, L. I., who thought the word 
towing” was spelled with an “e.” 

| Phoebe Mellinger blew her chance at 





/ A. BRENDAN FORD 
} A. Brendan Ford, 94, Civil War 
Mteran and for more than 70 years 
gaged in the publishing business, died 
t his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 
. Mr. Ford was for many years as- 
" ciated with his brother, the late Pat- 
ik Ford, in the management of The 
’ th World, which they started in 
NEW! e/0. A native of Galway, Ireland, 
(came to this country at the age of 
Later he served his apprenticeship 
a printer on The Liberator, the fa- 
hous anti-slavery organ. After the 
at, in which he served in the battles 
Antietam, second Bull Run and 
tedericksburg, Mr. Ford went to 
farleston, S. C., where he and _ his 
>q other established the Charleston Ga- 
te, a Catholic weekly. In 1894 Mr. 
td purchased the New York Frec- 
ins Journal, the second oldest Catho- 
‘ publication in this country, and re- 


aned at its head until 1918, when it 
spended. 


Ad 







_ FRANK J. BRUNNER 
“ASHINGTON, May 31—Frank J. 
"unner, 65, for many years prominent 
JE."wspaper activity and more recently 
As tor of the Red Cross Courier 
Ss ame died May 30. Death resulted 
‘ma ruptured stomach blood vessel. 
“. Brunner was city editor of the 
‘ York Tribune from 1908 to 1916, 
{later published the New London 
Te on.) Telegraph. He came to 
shington about 10 years ago to take 


f the publication of the Red Cross 
ee ical 


















Editor 


| Girl Wins National Spelling Bee, 
Asks Dad to Double $500 Prize 


the championship 
caucus “caucas, 
erary” was the undoing of Billy Duffel 
of Memphis, Tenn., who thought it was 


“itineray.” 


When Dean E. C. Hill of George 
Washington University, the official pro- 
nouncer gave the word “booze” to Ann 
O’Regan of Detroit, Mich., he was taken 
back with the inquiry: 


mean.” 


& Publisher for 


spelled 
“itin- 


“What does it 
The scholarly gentleman was 
able to tell her and she spelled it cor- 
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rectly only to go down shortly after- 
ward by spelling loathsome, “loathe- 
some.” 

Margaret Hook of Louisville, Ky., 
handled multisyllabic words with ease 
but offered “pias” for pious. 

Richard Ovington of Des Moines, put 
an extra “lI” in withal; David Ward of 
Boston, Mass., left the “i” out of ordi- 
nance; Howard Blair put an “e” in 
gauging; Mary Green of Wheeling, W. 
Va., spelled duteous “dutious;” James 
Martin of South Kentucky missed on 
“systematic ;” Lucy Coolidge, of Omaha, 
fell down on “indispensable ;” and Alex 
Zagar of Plainfield, fell down on “sur- 
geon.” 
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STRIKE HOLDS UP NEWSPRINT 

The strike called by longshoremen 
and six other maritime workers’ unions 
at Pacific Coast ports, which has prac- 
tically tied up deliveries of cargoes on 
the San Francisco waterfront since May 
9, has not interfered with the supply ot 
newsprint used by the San Francisco 
daily papers. The managements of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, Examiner, 
Call-Bulletin and News report they had 
anticipated that prolonged strike nego- 
tiations might prevail and previously 
arranged for deliveries of a reserve 
supply of newsprint sufficient to carry 
them over a reasonable period during 
the strike. 
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The Advertising Clinic 
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advertising on the social and economic relationship of advertising to production, 

distribution and selling. A nationwide radio hook-up will broadcast this interesting 
and unusual dramatization of the uses and results of advertising. 


Seventeen National Advertising and Business Groups 
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ORE 

average 
a year, 
association and cooperative advertising 


than $200,000,000, or an 
ot more than $10,000,000 
has been invested in marketing 


M 


in the 19 years from 1915 to 1933 in- 
clusive, Fred Millis estimates in his 
new book on “Cooperative Advertis- 
ing.” published by the Professional 
Press, Indian apolis. \nticipating a 
comeback in these forms of advertis- 
ing, Mr. Millis has set down sugges- 
tions for successful conduct of such 
campaigns. He, if anyone, should have 
a good view of the matter, for as head 
of his own advertising agency in In- 
renal during the heyday of the 
cooperative campaign, he took a promi- 

nt met in some of the biggest drives. 

“Th he book gives figures by years show- 
ing nearly $52,000,000 spent in maga- 
zine space alone in the 19-year period. 
Of this $23,669.661 went for cooperative 
campaigns, $24,404,145 for advertising 
of marketing associations, and $3,914.- 
847 for civic promotion campaigns. 
Peak figures of course were reached in 
1926-29. 

\s to newspapers and other media 
there are no definite figures. Mr. 
Millis refers, however, to the cooper a- 
tive laundry campaign which he helped 
conduct, citing that $4,000,000 was paid 
in to the central fund, that half of this 
went for so-called national advertising, 
hut that nearly $20,000,000 altogether 
was spent by the laundry industry in 
connection with the campaign. “This 
expenditure,” he says, “includes the cost 
of poster, local newspaper, local radio, 
direct mail and other advertising that 
was done by the individual laundry or 
the laundries of a single city coopera- 
tively, where the material used was 
furnished by the campaign organization 
ut the display cost was paid locally.’ 

best 


* * > 
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DANIEL STARCH 

known as a research expert, 
pecially for his work with the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and 
his studies of circulation. His new 
book, “Faith, Fear and Fortune” ( Rich- 
ard Smith), has got a lot of pub- 
licity. Newspapers and radio broad- 
casters have picked out for special men- 
tion three of his contentions: the huge 
of the depression—about 250 bil- 
lion—way beyond the actual cost of the 
World War; the bad guesses of the 
economists all through these bad days 
about the length and severity -of the 
depression—the index of the book lists 
the names of several men and _ institu- 
tions mentioned in the book only for 
their mistakes; and Dr. Starch’s recom- 
mendation of an Economic Council to 
which he makes nominations of 76 per- 
sons 


The list begins with Herbert Hoover 


is 


R. 





cost 


— ‘Why should the country not con- 
tinue to have the counsel of its past 
presidents 7"—"“Members of the group 


would be appointed by the President.” 

It includes 45 business men. Four of 
these are in the newspaper field: David 
Lawrence, Walter Lippmann, Frank B. 
Noves and Mrs. Ogden Reid. Four are 
department store executives: D. F. 
Kelly of the Fair in Chicago, Elizabeth 
Qui nlin of Young & Quinlin, Minnea- 
polis, Earl C. Sams ot J. C. Penney, 
1 Percy Straus of Macy's. The nine 
economists promise trouble—side by side 
in alphabetical order are O. M. W. 
Sprague and George F. W arren! The 
innovation in the list of 76 mem- 
bers is that five are psychologists. What 
five psychologists would you choose for 


and 


this Supreme Council? And why? And 
why any psychologists? Because Dr. 
Starch’s whole thesis that our whole 


trouble—as Woodrow Wilson said years 
ago ina s en similar state 
fairs—is psychological. 
Many readers will ask 
Hoover-type committee?” 
says that it 


of at- 
“Why 


The 
“would probably rule 


have a 
author 
ut 


costly experimentation with many proj- 





ects which careful consideration of past 
history would show to be impractical or 
unsound.” But has not the past history 
ot commissions and councils shown that 
they are usually wasteful and futile— 
a majority report, a minority report and 
several reportlets differing with both.— 
More seriously, Dr. Starch’s answer 
will probably be that a group like this 
should exercise a favorable influence 
just by the psychology of big names and 
“leadership.” 

In his list of detinite suggestions, the 
Economic Council is No. 2 of seven. 
First and most fundamental—but pos- 
sibly a little vague and utopian—is Mass 
Education in Psycho-Economic Prin- 
ciples, which might “result in a consid- 
erable group acting from reason rather 
than emotion.” But this seems rather a 
tall order—and rather against the grain 
of human nature, not to say the psy- 
chology of advertising or of teaching. 

Two of Dr. Starch’s specific recom- 
mendations are about finance and specu- 
lation: limiting the value of collateral 
for speculative loans, and higher stand- 
ards for banks. 

Then comes 


“Privately Planned Co- 


operation in Management,” illustrated 
by the success of the New England 
Council organized in 1925, The pure- 


ly psychological effect of co-operation, 
quite apart trom the quality of the man- 
agement, may be worth considering. The 
first word in Dr. Starch’s title is Faith. 

Creating new things to do appeals to 
the psychology of the novel product. 
Let us devise something as mass-satis- 
fying as the motor industry. Will tele- 


vision suddenly become a commercial 
success ? 
And Dr. Starch’s last prescription is 


“Thinkers in Every Business” —again the 
desperate hope for rational treatment of 
the problems that arise from our in- 
ability to be rational. 

The manner of the book is calculated 
to catch the attention and stimulate the 
imagination—a real triumph of presen- 
tation.—R. W 


REAL ESTATE AD IN COLOR 

Considerable interest was evidenced 
in Chicago this week over a full-page, 
three-color Wisconsin real estate adver- 
tisement which appeared in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune May 27. The copy, 
said to be one of the first full- page real 
estate ads to run in Chicago since the 
depression, was prepared and placed by 
E. H. Brown Advertising Company, 
Chicago agency, for a subsidiary of 
Edward Hines Lumber Company. The 
copy, dealing with farm and recreational 
land in the upper Wisconsin, was pre- 
faced with the statement: “T his adver- 
tisement will appear only once! Please 
keep in mind the opportunity it presents 
to you!” 
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NEWSPAPER GUILD FORMED 
IN COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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A PUBLISHER COMMENTS ON 


“HOME ECONOMICS” 


THE COMPLETE 
COOKING SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


— 

On Friday, as you know, we closed 
the eighth annual Cooking School 
conducted by your organization . . . 
| just wanted to go on record with 
a word of thanks to you and your 


organization for the satisfactory 
manner in which everything worked 
out. 


(From a New Jersey Newspaper) 
a 


Booking Now For 
1934 Fali Season 


HOME ECONOMICS 


SERVICE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave. New York 
ESTABLISHED 1924 











president, and Jesse Rutledge, of the 
State, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Formation of a state-wide organiza- 
tion among all guilds in South Carolina 
was discussed at the meeting, 


Raises Relief Fund 

Between $1,000 and $1,200 was real- 
ized by the Newspaper Guild of Phila- 
delphia at an entertainment May 31 in 
the ballroom of the Penn Athletic Club. 
The proceeds will go for relief work. 

Other Guild activities are marking 
time pending the June _ convention. 
Nearly two months have gone by since 
John C. Martin publisher of the Jn- 
quirer wrote that he would meet the 
Guild representatives at an early date. 
More recently he asked that the con- 
ference be postponed until completion 
of the newspaper code provisions on 
editorial hours and wages. Now he 
has made a similar reply to an an- 
ouncement from Guild officials that the 
Evening Ledger unit of 145 members 
had asked immediate negotiation. 

Meanwhile seven staff members of 
the Inquirer have been discharged on 
economy grounds 

The dropping of the men from the 
Inquirer brought a protest to Mr. Mar- 
tin from Paul C. French, as head of 
the Philadelphia guild, inasmuch as he 
had agreed to open negotiations for a 
contract with the Inquirer. He also 
requested that the negotiations start 
at once. Those dropped by the Inquirer 
included Harry Hewes, reporter, who 
has joined the Scranton (Pa.) Repub- 
lican; Charles Hagga, copy reader, and 
Earl Eastwood, editorial writer, all of 
the old Public Ledger, and Carol Slick, 
bridge editor Olive Cranston, reporter, 
and Myles Pickering, reporter. 

Guild Obtains Pension 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 
CLEVELAND, May 29—Victor Slayton, 


who was an employe of the Clezj, 
News for more than 28 years, but, 


was released the first of this year; 


cause of a policy of retrenchmen 
now enjoying a monthly pensig, 


$100, due primarily to activities of, 
News chapter of the Cleveland \» 


paper Guild which took the matte 
with Dan R. Hanna, Jr., a few we 
ago. Slayton went with the Ney, 
July, 1905, and was an associate & 
at one time. He was a general; 
torial writer when he was let 
“Vic” showed his gratitude to his 


mer fellow workers and the News: 


agement in a long letter of thanks, 


Guild members point to his case a; 


illustration of practical good resu} 
from the organization which 
several idle newspaper men in posit 
under the CWA set-up. “Vic” was 
of the men who found temporary ¢ 
ployment under the CWA. 





Union Idea Opposed 
(Special to Epttor & Pustisuer 
Monroe, La., May 28—The Ney 
per Guild of Monroe went unanimy 
on record at its last meeting as 
opposed to affiliation with the Ar 
can Federation of Labor. The 
guild also adopted resolutions 
ing a strong national program applic 
tu newspapers in cities of all sizes 
a strong code of ethics and its rigid: 
forcement. These recommendation; 
be presented at the national conver 
at St. Paul. 


New Guild in Salt Lak 


The Salt Lake City Newspaper (: 
was organized last week. The of 
are: William C. Patrick, Tribune,¢ 
ident; Al. W. Ferguson, Telegram 
president; Frank Winn, Deseret Xx 
secretary; Theodore W. Long, ts 
urer, with the following member 
the board of directors: Henr 
Smith, Deseret News; Fred Bz 
Telegram, and L. Noble Robinson,’ 
bune. 
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STEREOTYPERS and DOLLAR 


The 
roto e 
ployes 








possible. 


themselves. 


advertising revenue. 


Adopt Burgess Chrome Mats 


BURGESS © 


HERE are only two basic ideas behind every stereotype 
room (1) cut costs, (2) produce the finest printing plates 


When a Burgess Man calls on you, that's his idea, too. He 
is trained to help you cut costs and improve appearance, 
regardless of what kind of mats you use. 


And that is his job because Burgess Chrome Mats sell 


Once a stereotyper uses them he will be satisfied with no 
other brand. Burgess Chrome Mats tell their story in dollars 
and in the bettered appearance of your paper. 


Burgess Chrome Mats shrink uniformly. 


Burgess Chrome Mats show less lengthwise shrinkage in 
relation to cross-wise shrinkage, saving many dollars in 


Burgess Chrome Mats turn out better plates, saving ink. 
Burgess Chrome Mats cast at the lowest possible temperature. 


So, if you are interested in cutting your stereotype costs and 
making your paper better, do one or both of two things: 


as standard. 


Call in a Burgess Man today. There's no obligation. 


LLULOSE COMPAN)| 


Freeport, Illinois 41! 








A LABORATORY 


CHROME MATS 


PRODUCT 











Pacific Coast Representative, RALPH LEBER, 
426 Polson Bidg., Seattle, Washington 
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Advertising Agencies 
PENN - MARYLAND 
TO FERTIG AGENCY 


Whiskies Added to Gin Products in 
Account—Rest of National Dis- 
tillers Stays With Erwin 
_Wasey 





Clayton W. ~ Cousens, advertis ing 
director of National Distillers Products 
Corp yration, announces that Lawrence 
Fertig & Co., Inc., New York, has been 
appointed advertising agency for all 
products of Penn-Maryland Company, 


nc. effective July 1. This includes the 
following whiskies Green River, 
Spring Garden, Red Top, Mellwoed, 


Belle of Nelson, Shenandoah, Brigadier, 
Windsor and Old Prentice. This ap- 
pointment is in addition to che adver- 
and 


tising of Fleischmann’s Gin other 
products, which have been handled 
d " i Fertig agency. 
x) “Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York, 
New continues to place all other National 
Limos! Distillers advertising. : 
st According to Mr. Cousens’ statement, 
Am no other changes in the advertising 
he agency set-up are contemplated 
pli REPLIES TO EDITORIAL 
eh Borden Co. Tells Milk Facts—1/16 
ome Cent a Quart for Advertising 
nver: The Borden Company, New York, 
confronted by “a variety of misinfor- 
mation about the milk distributing 
business,” has taken the course of pub- 
ake lishing complete information on “What 
yer (2 becomes of our customers’ money.” 
» of Among other things, this states that 
me, advertising costs amount to $.00063, 
am,% approximately 1/16 cent, for each quart 
et \n ot milk. Averaging prices for all 
g, tg grades of milk, cream and other milk 
mbes) products, the price per quart is put at 
fen: | 9 1/10 cents, of which 4 cents goes to 
| By the tarmer, 23g cents to Borden em- 
son,” Ployes, 7g cent to transportation, 1 5/9 
cents for buildings, equipment, vehicles 
—— and supplies, 1/9 cent for taxes, 1/50 
cent to officers, and 4 cent (in the 
— year 1933) to stockholders as profit. 
The figures are given in a special 
toto edition of the Borden Eagle, em- 
R iployes’ magazine. One unusual feature 
‘is the reproduction of an editorial from 
—— Fthe Vew York Post with the company’s 
replies t ospecific sentences and clauses 
printed alongside. 
pe } .rtuart Peabody, director of adver- 
tes tising and commercial research, com- 
ments that “This is the first time, at 
de least to our knowledge, that such com- 
plete intormation on the subject of milk 
ce, | distrit bution has been published in this 


sre. 














form 


POOR CO. PLANS CAMPAIGN 
lnaugurating a program of expansion 
} and — development, Poor’s Publish- 
ang Company announces the appoint- 
Ment of DeWitt N. Conklin as vice- 
i esident, with headquarters in the ex- 


ecutive offices of the company at 90 
New York. Newspapers 
. Albert Frank-Guenther 
New York agency, handles 
Poor's has been a pioneer 
Hin the development of financial services, 
ublishing Poor’s Manual on Corpora- 
tons, the Register of Directors, the 
ally Financial News, the Industry 
and a record of Insurance 
4 mpany Holdings and security trans- 
' 
f 


Broad street, 
}Will be used. 
Law, Inc., 

the account. 


ervice, 


ctions. 


LAY-OFF FOR AMC AMOS ’N’ ANDY 
“Amos 'n’ Andy,” radio performers 
:S Pepsodent — program, will be off 
¢ air the greater part of this summer, 
. Was stated this week at the offices 
the Pepsodent Company, Chicago. 
he famous radio team will be on vaca- 

- be: ginning about July 15, until 
l, thereby breaking an unequaled con- 

nuity over the past eight years. Frank 
uck, wild animal trainer, who is at 
e World's Fair in an animal act, will 
featured in a radio adventure serial 

n the Pepsodent program during the 

Psence ot Correll and Gosden 





Editor 


A.N.A. MAGAZINE STUDY OUT 


Analysis of Circulations Covering 
Four Six-Month Periods Released 
The semi-annual edition of the study 

of magazine circulations has been re- 

leased to the membership of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, Inc. 

The work of compilation was in 
charge of the circulations committee 
which consists of the following mem- 
bers: J. Seward Johnson, Johnson & 
Johnson, chairman; Ralph Starr But- 
ler, General Foods Corporation; Wil- 
liam A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., H. A. Hey, Singer Sewing 
Machine Company ; Lucien P. Locke, 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation; Grafton B. 
Permion, Lever Brothers Company; R. 

. Rogan, the Procter & Gamble Com- 
idan Wilmot P. Rogers, California 
Packing Corporation; William W. 

Tomlinson, Scott Paper Company; Ed- 
ward Strassman, secretary. 

The study reveals changes in circu- 
lations in the magazine field, and is con- 
densed for ready reference. It supple- 
ments previous analyses by the A.N.A. 
The present study covers the four six- 
months periods ending June 30 and 
Dec. 31, 1932 and 1933. 


ADDS 3 NEW ACCOUNTS 


Cramer-Tobias Co., Inc., New York 
agency, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising of Devon Bakeries, Inc., 
makers of Melba Toast, Devonettes and 
Cocktelets, canape wafers; Kitty Kelly 
Shoe Stores, with 17 stores in Greater 
New York, New Jersey and in Phila- 
delphia, and David McCosker, Inc., re- 
ligious outfitters. For the Devon Bak- 
eries newspapers and radio will be used: 
Kitty Kelly Shoe stores, newspapers and 
radio, and for David McCosker, direct 
mail and organization publications will 
be used. 


ADVERTISERS PLAY GOLF 

Forty-two took part in the golf tour- 
nament of the Advertising Club Golf 
Association of New York, held May 24 
at the Oakland Country Club, Bayside, 
L. I. Gilbert Tompkins won the prize 
for low gross, H. N. Kirby for low net 
on the nine morning holes, and Ralph 
Lawrence for low net on the nine after- 
noon holes. The next tournament will 
be held at the Scarsdale Country Club 
June 21. James Wright Brown, Jr., is 
president of the association, H. B. 
LeQuatte vice-president, and C. E. 
Murphy secretary-treasurer. 


TWO JOIN HARLAN AGENCY 

Edwin S. Church, formerly with 
Hanff-Metzger of California, Ltd., and 
in the advertising agency field for the 
past seven years, and Arthur A. Dole 
formerly with Husband & Thomas, Chi- 


cago agency, and Guenther-Law, New 
York agency, have joined M. E. Har- 
lan, San Francisco agency, as account 


executives. The Harlan agency is en- 


larging its quarters at 525 Market 
street, to accommodate the increased 
staff. 
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GLENMORE NAMES AGENCY 


Frank B. Thompson, president of the 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Inc.., 
Louisville and Owensboro, Ky., has an- 


ncunced appointment of Jack Thomas 
as advertising manager. Mr. Thomas 
was formerly advertising manager of 
Jacob Ruppert, brewer, New York. Mr. 
Thompson also announced appointment 


of Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. Al 
Salisbury, a vice-president of the 
agency, is account executive. 


McCANN-ERICKSON NAMED 


The San Francisco office of McCann- 
Erickson has been appointed by the 
S. O. S. Company, manufacturer of 
“S. O. S.”, cleaner of aluminum and 
kitchenware. George W. Brooks, gen- 
eral manager, who is located at the 
company headquarters in Chicago, has 
announced that this appointment will 
take effect approximately June 1. 


CORRECTION 

It was erroneously reported in the 
May 26 issue of Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
that Burnett-Kuhn Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, had been appointed to 
direct the advertising of Esquire Mag- 
azine, Chicago. No advertising agency 
has been appointed to handle this ac- 
count. 





WHISKY ACCOUNT PLACED 

Advertising of William Jamison Irish 
Whisky, distributed by the McKesson 
Spirits Company, has been placed with 
the New York office of the Gardner 
Advertising Company. A national cam- 
paign is planned. 


ADDS TWO NEW ACCOUNTS 

The Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau, Marquette, Mich., and Holly- 
wood Diet Corporation, Chicago, have 
placed their accounts with Phelps-En- 
gle-Phelps, Chicago agency. News- 
papers will be used on both accounts. 


DRUG ACCOUNT TO AYER 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., of 
3ridgeport, Conn., manufacturer and 

duerhunee of pharmaceutical products, 
has placed its advertising account with 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


W. P. SCOTT JOINS ETHRIDGE 

William P. Scott, widely known ad- 
vertising man, at one time advertising 
manager of the American Tobacco 
Company, has joined the Ethridge Com- 
pany, advertising service, New York. 


LARCHAR-HORTON APPOINTED 


Larchar-Horton Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., agency, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of the Fletcher 
Engineering Company, also of Provi- 
dence. 


ANNOUNCES NEW ACCOUNT 








Continental Electric Company, St. 
Charles, Ill.. has appointed Brincker- 
hoff, Inc., Chicago, to direct its adver- 
tising. 
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ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 

IN COLOR 

IN NEWSPAPERS? 


If you are a DUPLEX 
USER, Duplex forethought 
serves you—You have the 
facilities at your hand. 





FLATBED 
TUBULAR 
UNIT TYPE 


ALL DUPLEX PRESSES 
for many years have been 
built with color facilities, 
or so designed that such 
attachment is quick and 
simple. 





Does Color Pay? 


Write for our leaflet 


“COLOR PULLS” 


If you haven't already 
received it, and see 
the facts. 


“OUR CUSTOMERS . 
WRITE OUR ADS” 


Have you seen the Color 
runs of: 


Bismarck (N. D.) Capital. (Flatbed) 

Hastings (Neb.) Tribune. (Tubular) 

St. Louis Globe Democrat. (Units) 

Hope (Ark.) Star. (Flatbed) 

Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star. (Units) 

Waco (Tex.) Tribune Herald. (Tubular) 

Billings (Mont.) Gazette. (Tubular) 

New York Morning Telegraph. (Units) 

Battle Creek Enquirer News. (Tubular) 

Rochester ot. Y.) Jewish Ledger. — 
ial. (Flatbed) 

Tampa (Fla.) i (Units) 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Kaufman Ptg. Co. (Flatbed) 

Buffalo, Everybodys Daily. (Tubular) 

Asbury Park (N. J.) Press. (Units) 

Lawrence (Mass.) Sun. (Tubular) 

Chicago, Calumet Index. (Flatbed) 


and many other DUPLEX users. 


DUPLEX 
PRINTING 
PRESS CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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AD-VENTURES 


By ROBERT S. MANN 





HE proposed advertising agency 

code, approved in revised form by 
a subcommittee, but not yet by the full 
code committee representing the agency 
business, is lying dormant, but not by 
any means dead, inquiry this week dis- 
closed. 

Further action is not considered likely 
beiore fall, and will depend on develop- 
ments in regard to the whole NRA 
program, according to John Benson, 
president of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies and chief ne- 
gotiator on the code. If, as some cor- 
respondents predict, the administration 
diminishes its efforts to enforce fair- 
practice rules, and concentrates on pro- 
visions affecting hours and wages of 
labor, the agents’ desire for a code 
would vanish, since hours and wages 
in the agency field do not constitute a 
pressing problem. If enforcement of 
fair practice rules retains an important 
place in the program, renewed efforts 
to obtain approval for the agency code 
may be expected. 

The President's executive order this 


week, restricting the application of 
codes in some service industries, is no 
hindrance to an agency code, Mr. Ben- 
son. said, since advertising agency 
business is largely interstate. 

In Washington, Epitor & Pup- 
LISHER’S correspondent was told that 


there was no foundation for statements 
that a definite date had been set, after 
which no more codes would be con- 
sidered. The fact that an advertising 
agency code has not yet been accepted 
for hearing, he reported, is unimpor- 
tant insofar as its ultimate considera- 


tion by NRA is concerned. 
* * 

\ HILE speakers at last week’s 

Y convention of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies were 
calling attention to shortcomings of 
modern advertising, members of the 
Proprietary Association, composed of 


manufacturers of packaged wai one 
ee taking a step which has_ broad 
possibilities for reform in the field of 
medical advertising. Whether those 
possibilities are reached, of course, is 
for the future to say. 

lhe association authorized a plan for 
voluntary censorship of medical adver- 
tising by an advisory committee with 
the help of legal, technical and adver- 
tising experts. The plan is part of a 
program which calls for elimination of 
products which are objectionable in 
themselves, and for better presentation 
of products which “might serve a defi- 
nite purpose if properly packaged, pre- 
sented and advertised.” 

Frank A. Blair, who was re-elected 
president of the association for the 21st 


time told Epitor & PvuBLisHeEr this 
week that no appointments had been 
made to the committee in charge and 
that details of procedure would have 
to be worked out later. The advisory 
committee on advertising will serve 
as an adjunct to the association’s “re- 
quirements committee,” which already 


exerts control over packages and labels 
ot products marketed by members of 
the association. The advertising com- 
mittee, however, will attempt to extend 
its influence not only to members, but 
ultimately to non-members as well, since 
any effort limited to members would be 
ot little avail in improving the pub- 
lic’s opinion of medical advertising. 
Obviously, the committee’s strength 
must lie in its ability to impress the 
industry with the need for voluntary 
oy tae og if more drastic censor- 
lip is to be avoided. If the committee 
is able to make important progress it 
will constitute a significant example of 
improvement from within. 
< «x 





NTERESTING in view of the con- 

tinued criticism of advertising is this 
summary of “Ethics in Advertising,’ 
from a chapter in a new booklet issued 
by the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. 

“All this self-policing in the adver- 
tising business, combined with the fact 


] 
| 










that the very nature of advertising 
makes honesty the best policy anyway, 


has helped to make this one of the 
cleanest activities in business. Of 
course it is not 100 per cent pure— 


The small amount of really 
bad advertising which still exists does 
not hide in dark corners, however, for 
advertising cannot be conducted under 
cover, as is possible with most kinds 
of shady dealing. 

“In carrying its messages to the peo- 
ple, good advertising interprets mer- 
chandising facts in terms of life and 
human emotions. A few sour critics 
think that all advertising language 
should be coldly impersonal and should 
confine itself strictly to giving objec- 
tive information. But in spite of the 
critics, consumers are warm-blooded 
human beings who prefer to listen to 
advertising appeals which pulsate with 
their own feelings and motives. 

The quotation is from the second 
series of “Short Talks on Advertising,” 
prepared by the A. F. A. as part of 
its continuing program “to promote a 
better understanding of advertising.” 
The talks were written by Alfred T. 
Falk, director of research and educa- 
tion, of the A.F.A., and are being given 
wide distribution through newspapers, 
periodicals and radio. 


HEINZ COLOR CAMPAIGN 

Beginning with a full-page four- color 
advertisement in comic sections May 27, 
and continuing with half pages for 
four weeks in June, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany is carrying on a special campaign 
for Heinz rice flakes. The schedule 
calls for 28 newspapers in 21 cities 
irom coast to coast. The comics fea- 
ture the adventures of Col. Roscoe 
Turner, noted airplane pilot. An offer 
of bronze, silver and gilded wings is 
counted on to induce children to urge 
the purchase of Heinz flakes in their 
homes. Maxon, Inc., Detroit and New 
York, is the agency in charge. 


WILL EXPAND AGENCY 


nothing is. 


A. Gehly Schwartz, who has been 
connected with the Hadley Company, 
Springfield, Mass., for two years as 


advertising and sales promotion director 
for its chain of furniture stores, has 
resigned to devote his entire time to his 
own advertising agency, known as the 
General Advertising Agency, with offi- 
ces in Springfield, Mass., Hartford, 
Conn., and New York City. He plans 
to open offices in Worcester, Mass., and 
and Waterbury, Conn. He was form- 
erly advertising manager of Kresge 
Department Store of Newark, N. J., 
and assistant advertising manager of R. 
H. Macy & Co., New York. 


PERFUME FAKE DISCOVERED 

An energetic sales campaign, marred 
by faulty choice of prospects, brought 
disaster to a New York perfume sales- 
man whose products had no right to 
the Houbigant label they bore. Among 
the offices he visited were those of 
Mock & Blum, attorneys for Houbi- 
gant, and L. G. Bernstein, attorney for 
Coty, Inc., both of which houses have 
been active in prosecuting infringements 
on their trademarks. He was convicted 
and this week awaited sentence. 


REPORTS OUTDOOR LOSS 

The Foster & Kleiser Company, oper- 
ating outdoor advertising plants in Pa- 
for the fiscal year which ended March 
31 resulted in a net loss of $204,059, 
compared with $752,409 net loss in the 
preceding year. Gross income was $3,- 
126,831 compared with $3,575,715 in the 
previous year. George W. Kleiser, 
president, said there had been a marked 
upturn in business since January and 
February this year. 





MONARCH RANGE ACCOUNT 
The Malleable Iron Range Company, 
3eaver Dam, Wis., manufacturer of 
Monarch ranges, has appointed the 
L. W. Ramsey Co., Chicago, as its 
advertising counsel. 




















WOMEN START AGENCY 























Miss Janet Child (left), former Chicago 
Herald and Examiner educational ad- 
visor, and Mrs. Dorothy H. McGiveran, 


widow of Jack McGiveran, former 
Chicago advertising executive and 
daughter of George Hartford, Chicago 
Daily News advertising director, who 
have formed their own Chicago adver- 
lising agency, specializing in handling 
copy with an appeal for women. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ACCOUNT 
(Special to Ep1ror & PusiisHer) 
Cuicaco, May 20—Portland Cement 
Association announced today the ap- 
pointment of Roche, Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Chicago advertising agency, 
to handle its account, effective July 1. 
The association will continue its policy 
of newspaper advertising to the general 
public and will carry forward its pro- 
gram of advertising in technical and 
business papers concerned with uses of 
cement, Epitor & PUBLISHER was told. 
E. J. Mehren is president of the associa- 
tion. W. M. Kinney, general manager ; 
and Stanley Campbell, advertising inan- 
ager. James Cleary will be the agency 
executive in charge of the account. 


BIG GIN CAMPAIGN 


A national advertising campaign for 
Booth’s High and Dry gin, now being 
distilled in America by Park & Tilford, 
will begin at once, using full pages 
consistently in newspapers of approxi- 
mately 20 key cities throughout the 
United States, it was stated this week 
by Gordon Stewart, president of Park 
& Tilford Import Corporation. Charles 
M. Storm Company, New York, is the 
agency. 


JOINS CAMPBELL WINDOW 

E. V. Walsh, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising for 
the Timken Silent Automatic Company, 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the air conditioning division of the 
Campbell Metal Window Corporation. 
Following experimentation now under 
way in the New York area, the Camp- 
bell Corporation will inaugurate nation- 
wide marketing through the plumbing 
and heating trade. 


TEXAS 


Properly to cover this great State you must 
use the leaders: 


THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 

THE DALLAS JOURNAL (Evening) 

THE DALLAS SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM NEWS 


Published by the oldest business institution 
in Texas. 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisee 

















NEW CLOROX CAMPAIGN 


California Firm Launches Nation.-wi, 
Drive, Using 270 Dailies 

The Clorox Chemical Company, (; 
land, Cal., manufacturers of Clo 
household bleach, germicide, deorod 
and disinfectant, is releasing the late: 
general advertising campaign in rn 
papers it has used in years, using ; 
proximately 270 leading daily newsy 
ers in the key markets throughout; 
country, with schedules calling for re 
lar insertions during months of Jp 
and July. 

The campaign is also running 
leading women's magazines and. 
American IWeekly. Trade journals z 
being used to announce the new Ege 
campaign to the retail trade. ' 

The advertising is directed and pla 
by the San Francisco office of En 
Wasey & Co., international advertis: 
agency. 

NEW KEYSTONE ACCOUNTS 

The Vita-Kist Company of Bog 
and the Dickie’s Salad Dressing ( 
also of Boston, have appointed Keys 











Associates, Boston agency to dix 
their advertising. 
AD TIPS 








E. H. Brown Company, 140 So. Dy 
born street, Chicago. Issuing orders 
newspapers on Tlilinois Medical Prod 
Company, Chicago. 

Frederick & Mitchell, Inc., 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending 
newal contracts to small city newspae 
on Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, ¥ 

J. R. Hamilton Company, 180 No. ¥ 
igan avenne, Chicago. Adding a! 
newspapers to original list on Drew 
Ale, Drewry’s Ltd., Chicago. 

MeCord Co., Inc., 450 E. Ohio sm 
Chicago. Now placing the account 
Cal Aspirin Company, Chicago. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 360 No. 
avenue, Chicago. Issuing orders to p- 
papers on Chas. Denby Cigar, 
rich, Ine., Evansville, Ind. 

United 
Erie street, 
newspapers 
cago 


360 5 


Issuing orders 
Lou-Ray Company, | 


Chicago. 
on 
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Send for Free Sam 
ples. Try MORLEY 
MATS in your ows 
stereotyping room. 
See how completely 
they meet ever! 
casting problem 
Easy moulding .. 
soft texture . 

smooth face . . . 
buckle trouble. 


MORLEY 
better 


MATS 


MORLEY BUTTON 
MANUFACTURING CO:§ 

Portsmouth, New Hampsbitt 
New York Office, 46 East 1 1th 
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CHICAGO PAPERS HAVE 
FAIR EXHIBITS 


Six Dailies Allotted Space in Hall 
of Science Plaza—Special Edi- 
tions Marked Reopening of 
Exposition 





é to tyrrok & PuBLisuer) 
é CuicaGo, May 283—"Newspaper Row” 
t will have its place at the 1934 Century 
ot Progress Exposition which opened 
wl here last Saturday, it was learned today 
with announcement that the tair man- 
agement had allotted store space to 
the six Chicago daily newspapers in the 
@ north plaza ot the Hall of Science, fac- 
fs! ing the “Avenue of Flags.” 

Preparations were being made this 
ax week by each newspaper tor a service 
ve office and promotion displays at the 
fair, Arrangements for use of the space 
were not completed in time for the 
papers to have their exhibits in place 
$ in time for the grand opening May 20. 
Ost Announcement was also made today 
(x! that local dailies have arranged with the 
jair management for the sale of news- 
papers from stands within the fair 
grounds this season. Fifteen different 


(Specta: 








— locations have been provided. oe 
vision is under the direction of W. G 
wet secretary of the Chicago sting 
— paper Publishers’ Association. Last 
ke year, newspapers were not sold on the 
oo iair grounds. 
; The Chicago Sunday ma and 
0\ Examiner issued a 32-page tabloid 


%* world’s fair souvenir oman yuatenden, 
along with a complete program for June. 
Me} The Chicago Sunday Times also issued 


A. a special world’s fair edition, consisting 
~ tof a 20-page rotogravure section, in- 
site cluding four pages in color gravure. 

ant The Chicago Daily News will on 
ichigg Thursday this week issue a 52- page 
yon) photogravure supplement, featuring 
Fe} world’s fair pictures and Chicago. The 
yor, section, printed in standard size, con- 
ders} tains many four-color advertisements 
¥.®} and pictures and is considered the 


—| largest newspaper color rotogravure sec- 
tion ever published here. 

The Chicago Tribune is planning a 

rui-oi-paper color supplement on the 
world’s fair to be issued July The 

Tribune sponsored a float in Saturday’ . 
opening parade in which Miss Lillian 
Anderson, Racine girl who won the 
| ititle of queen of the 1933 fair, and her 
} court of 17 maids of honor rode. 

The press courtesies division of the 
fair will operate from a special head- 
quarters at the 12th street north 
j entrance to the fair. The staff there, 

under supervision of P. J. Byrne, secre- 
| vtary of the fair, will include W. A. 

Rock and William Hayes. Out-of-town 
Newspaper men will apply at this gate 
lor their credentials. In addition to 
their press cards, they must present a 
letter from their managing editor, indi- 
cating that they are properly connected 


{LEY } With the paper they represent. 
ows Press headquarters for visiting news- 
oom. } P2Permen will be in the Administration 
letels Bui ilding. 
very} Press courtesies will be extended to 
lem. F™*"Spapermen at the fair on week days 
ye +. ferom 9 a, m, bi 5 p. m., Saturdays, 
e. a.m. to 8 p. m., and Sundays, 9 a. m. 
, 0 pte | p.m. ‘ ; 
J. F. ARCHIBALD 

James F. J. Archibald, 71, war cor- 
' Fespondent and magazine writer, com- 
) ~ . Sagory at Hollywood, Cali., May 
: 8. He had been confined to his bed 


or more than a year. Archibald be- 
cee me a figure of world prominence in 
') when British authorities seized 
papers he was carrying as an American 
a correspondent. His early world 
mar service as a correspondent for 
cribner’s Magazine and a syndicate of 
Wspapers was with the Austrian and 
tman armies. He was also on the 
tench and Russian fronts, attached to 
: war staff of Collier’s Weekly and 
et magazines. He covered the Russo- 
apanese war, the Boer war in South 
oy the Spanish-American war, in 
ich he was wounded while on a scout- 
 oapettion near Havana, and a num- 
ot Central and South American 
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UNION IDEA SUCCESSFUL 
IN AUSTRALIA 


(Continued from page 9) 











since the union quickly makes sure that 
a cadet, as soon as he is hired, becomes 
a member of the A. J. A. There are a 
few old-time men in the business, he 
said, who do not belong to the union, 
and a few “conscientious objectors” who 
are not members, but they constitute 
only a small percentage of all working 
newspapermen. In any event, the union, 
bound by the non- -discrimination clause, 
sees that no friction exists between the 
tion-union men and the organized group, 
and the employer pays the former ex- 
actly the wages received by the union 
men, 

Editors and chiefs of staff are 
supreme in their powers of hiring and 
tiring, except of course where a patently 
flagrant case of injustice is apparent. 

“There is no room under the award 
for incompetent, inefficient or dissolute 
men,” Mr. Curthoys declared. “The 
class of men is very high.” Conse- 
quently, he continued, discharges are in- 
frequent (he could recall only two in- 
stances during his editorship when he 
had discharged men for drunkenness), 
because the training system weeds out 
incompetents at the start, with resulting 
generally higher standards; and griev- 
ances which sometimes result in intem- 
perance, insubordination, or other causes 
for discharge, do not exist. 

A reporter who has been discharged, 
Mr. Curthoys said, finds it difficult 
indeed to obtain another position on a 
newspaper, although he said the A. J. A. 
keeps no special “blacklist.” 

The organization scheme of the 
A. J. A. is simple. There is a paid 
general secretary with offices in Sydney, 
and a paid secretary for New South 
Wales and Victoria. In other states 
there are honorary secretaries who are 
working newspapermen. Each state is 
divided into six districts, each having 
their own executives, and autonomous 
in powers. The larger provinces are 
divided into sub-districts. The federal 
executives, at the Sydney headquarters, 
meet each year for an annual conference 
to which each state sends delegates. 

Most of the wage agreement proceed- 
ings with publishers are handled with- 
out lawyers, Mr. Curthoys declared, 
both sides feeling that hired counsel 
stiffen the atmosphere of the parleys, 
and that the better evidence of good 

faith is to do without them. 

Editors and chiefs of staff may 
belong to the A. J. 
they enjoy confidential relationships 
with the publishers. The A. dues, 
he said, are small, although the union 
has power to levy assessments. 

Asked whether the A. J. A. kept 
strictly to its function of being a trade 
union, or conducted itself also as a 
socia! press club, the Australian editor 
replied that some press clubs were in 
existence, but that this was a minor 
phase of the organization. In the New 
South Wales district, he said, various 
wealthy men who formerly were re- 
porters have willed large sums to the 

A. J. A., and with these funds welfare 
work is carried on. 

The union has the power to, and has 
in the past levied on its members for 
unemployment relief, which is usually 
done on a case basis, rather than sup- 
plied as a fixed dole, the editor said. 

Mr. Curthoys sailed May 26 from 
Boston abroad the Scythia for England, 
where he will remain two months, con- 
tinuing on to Russia, Germany, France, 
and possibly Spain, before he takes ship 
for home. He arrived in San Francisco 
April 6, and after a trip up the Pacific 


not 
A. on the ground 


coast, visited Vancouver, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Atlanta, Wash- 
ington and New York. At Columbia, 


Mo., he received a medal from the 
school of Journatism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri on behalf of the 
Argus. 


The citation said: 

“To the Melbourne Argus, distin- 
guished exponent of the best traditions 
of journalism, fair and toberant, liberal 
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Auditors and Appraisers 


Newspaper Brokers 





Printing Plant Appraisals 
Made by Qualified Experts 


Standard Appraisal Co. 
6 Church Street ee 2 AS 


PACIFIC COAST 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


Buying—Selling—Managing— 
Consolidating—Appraising 
M. C. MOORE 
9480 Dayton Way, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Circulation Builders 





READING PAPERS IS LARGELY A HABIT 


One's selection may be changed to include a try- 
out of a different paper. Our function is to 
bring new ers to publicatiens. 

We often double and triple eireulations. _ Many 
transient subscriptions become perman 

Consult the “World's Record Circulation 
Builders" — 


HUDSON DePRIEST & ASSOCIATES 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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$G00 
PER INSERTION 


TWENTY-SIX TIMES 
A YEAR 














Clipping Bureaus 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS 


We read for clipping purposes almost every 
good business magazine published in America 
—some 2000 of them—as well as labor, church, 
medical, farm, and other class papers. 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS Clipping Bureau 


New York City 


435 W. 23d Street 
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INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION 
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A magazine for the educa- 
tion, entertainment and 
qulighenmaent of type metal 
users. 

Subscription price: Your good will. 
Send in your name now for June issue. 


UNITED AMERICAN 
METALS CORP’N 


200 Diamond Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
451 N. Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, lui. 





Travel Bureau 





THIS SPACE 
$500 


PER INSERTION 
FIFTY-TWO TIMES 
A YEAR 








“The Direct To You” Service 


SEE SYD CLARKE 


(Travel Expert) 


FIRST 


International Service 
76, Rue des Petite-Champs 
PARIS 


Cable Address: Ricantalir Pario 











in its views of world affairs, fair in its 
interpretation of world news, accurate 
of statement, generous and kindly in ex- 
pression, progressive without losing 
touch with the past, eminent in Australia 
and throughout the English-speaking 
world as an exemplar of high public 
service in journalism.” 


F. D., JR., JR., SHAKES HANDS 


President’s Sen Meets” Again Photo- 
grapher Whose Camera He Smashed 

PHILADELPHIA, May 26—A warm 
and friendly handclasp between Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, Jr., and Donald 
Corvelli, Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
photographer whose camera was 
smashed by the President's son several 
weeks ago, put an “al’s well that ends 
well” ending today to the unpleasant 
encounter in which Corvelli also suf- 
iered a slight leg injury and damage 
to his clothing. 

Corvelli was assigned today to try 
again for a snap of young Roosevelt’s 
rowing with the Harvard freshman 
crew against Penn in the Henley Re- 
gatta on the Schuylkill. Roosevelt 
saw Corvelli just after changing to his 


rowing togs and grinned widely as he 
offered his hand. Corvelli grinned, 
too, and shook the hand of the Presi- 


dent’s son heartily. 

“T meant to write you a letter about 
busting up your camera that night,” 
young Roosevelt said. “I’ve been so 
darn busy—but I'll write it, all right.” 

There were no Roosevelt pictures, 
however, because of an order of the 
crew coach against individual pictures. 

The camera-smashing took place at 
a wrestling bout at the Arena here 
when Corvelli attempted to snap Roose- 
velt with a girl companion. 


DAILY RUSHES AID TO BABIES 


Chicago American Finds Old Incu- 
bator for Ontario Quintuplets 

Toronto, May 30—In an effort to 
provide further succor for the famous 
Guintette of babes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dionne at Corbeil, an incubator of the 
old-fashioned type arrived here this 
morning on C. P. R. train from Chi- 
cago, brought by C. S. Blake, of the 

Chicago American. 

After being in hourly communication 
with the parents, the American learned 
that an incubator would be of great 
assistance to the medical authorities in 
preserving the lives of the children. 

The difficulty was that the ordinary 
electric incubator wou!'d be totally use- 
less in this far northern home, as there 
is no electric power there. 

A frantic scarch was inmade amongst 
medical supply houses in Chicago and 
finally the 30-year-old hot water: in- 
cubator was found. The instructions 
on the front of the incubator read that 
aiter three quarts of water, at a tem- 
perature of 85 to 88 degrees Fahren- 
heit have been poured into the tiny 
tank beside the incubator the temper- 
ature inside is sufficient to benefit the 
infant when placed on the tiny bed also 
inside the incubator. 

Accoma1nied bv a corporal of the 
R. C. M. P. and Red Cross officials. 
Mr. Blake left later by automobile with 
the incubator. 


HUBER HEADS AD CLUB 
Erwin Huber, advertising director of 
the Baltimore News and Post and Sun- 
day American, was nominated without 
opposition for the presidency of the 
Baltimore Advertising Club, May 23. 
Election will be held June 13. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











MR. ROSEBUSH’S VIEWS 
In refer- 
May 5 on 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: 
ence to your editorial oi 
“Newsprint Statesmanship”. 

Really it seems unfortunate that the 
leadership of the A.N.P.A. is built so 
strongly upon certain powerful publish- 
ing figures because so long as the rank 
and tile of publishers continue to be 
guided by this sort of domination I see 
no end to the controversy without stren- 
uous interference on the part of the ad- 
ministration. And yet there is a whis- 
pering “We must keep the heat off the 
President”. Why? Congress surren- 
dered to him its power to act. 

It unfortunate that this condition 
continues because it needlessly intensi- 
hes old feelings and prejudices with ulti- 
mate danger to the publishers’ supply of 
cheap white paper. 

Furthermore, the committee offered by 
the NRA to the manufacturers and the 
publishers it seems to me would have 
given the publishers a direct interest 
in the control of the situation which they 


is 


desire. This representation on such a 
committee might be of great help to 
them in case of war, under rising 
markets. 

As the matter stands now, however, 
they simply turn down every effort to 
work out a solution. Their attitude is 
entirely negative. Their resolution in- 


stead of meeting the situation sympathe- 
tically is just a bellyache. Their organ- 
ization is becoming a Frankenstein. Its 
members dare not speak their real 
minds. Its paper committee is afraid 
to show any but a belligerent attitude. 
Upon those publishers who emphasize 
so greatly the right of free speech this 
paradox must bear with peculiar vexa- 


tion. The censorship is perfect. 

\ large proportion of the smaller pub- 
lishers I think are not unfavorable to 
a reasonable increase in the price of 


newsprint. If a poll were taken entirely 
independent of any influence of the lead- 
ers und under true knowledge of the 
facts probably large majority would 
not oppose an increase in the price of 
newsprint. 

But the fear of 
ential membership 


a 


losing rich and influ- 
and the old idea of 
an anonymous though vicious profit by 
letting the paper committee do the dirty 
work has served to keep these publishers 
silenced. This indicates the demise oi 
the old time editor who spoke out against 
injustice no matter where found—even 
though hooked up with his own pocket- 
book. Hence today we find not one ris- 
ing at the A.N.P.A. convention with a 
single word of intercession for the NRA 
proposal to say nothing of any protest 
at the harsh resolution adopted. What 
has happened to all these rugged in- 
dividualists the editorial fraternity used 
to pride themselves so much upon? 


Elisha Hanson’s cry of “monopoly” 
is hypocritical. To me I can see no 
jundamental difference morally, al- 


though there may 
combining 


be legally, 
restrain trade 


in the buyer 


to as against 
the seller doing so. When so great a 
proportion of the publishers in the 


United States can be bludgeoned into a 
silent conspiracy to nullify the policy of 
the “National Recovery Act it seems to 
me poor grace to speak of a threatened 
“monopoly” among the manufacturers. 
It seems to be proper for the manufac- 
turers to follow leaders in price as they 
have had to do on a falling market but 


it becomes a “monopoly” when there is 
any effort to follow the leaders, the 
NRA or any other agency in the raising 
of prices in order to carry out the 


pokcy of the administration as a means 
of national weMare. We are patriotic 
when we sign a code, raise our wages 
and accept increased code costs of raw 
materials from other patriotic institu- 
tions, but when we attempt to secure the 
means to do this by a raise in prices as 
a part of the national plan then we, ‘n 
contrast with all other institutions in 
the country, become a “monopoly” 


Editor 


At the same time we find the A.N.P.A 
basing the cohesiveness oi its organiza- 
tion upon the bribe thrown at its in- 
dividual members of a cut-throat price 
for newsprint in return for their alle- 


giance. While most of these publisher 
members, ii they are frank with them- 
selves, acknowledge the hypocrisy ot 


their position yet not one of them dares 
to rise and express his views as against 


the “monopoly” of the large publisher 
influence. If this be so is it any won- 
der then that the newsprint mills fear 
tu state the facts as they see them 
because of the threat of loss of busi- 
less. 


lf there is a more vicious “monopoly” 
with any more arrogant power in this 
country than evidenced by this situation 
please name it. 1 see your editorial 
page referred to above implies in two 
places the danger. 

The pity and shame of it that a 
10% increase in the price of newsprint 
would mean such a small relative in- 
crease in the total cost of publishing a 
newspaper. If articles by Martin Heir 
in the October and November, 1932, 
issues of the Graphic Arts Monthiv 
may be relied upon, apparently a 10% 
increase in the price of newsprint would 


1S 


mean only 114% increase in the total 
cost of publishing a newspaper for 
90% of the publishers of the United 
States. 


If the increase in the price of news- 
print were 20%, which it ought to be, 
the increased cost to the publisher would 
only be 3%; yet he is perfectly willing 
to take care of the advantage provided 
for by him by the NRA directly in the 
stabilization of advertising rates and 
indirectly in increased volume due to 
the general increase in business 
tivity, without being willing to give 


ac- 
up 


& Publisher for 
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one penny for the salvation of an indus- 
try upon which his operation basically 
depends. 

Another unfair condition is that the 
price for the smallest publisher using 
special roll or sheet sizes, weights, 
colors, etc. (costing more to manufac- 
ture and distribute), made compar- 
able to the largest contracts in the 
country. And the price is so low it is 
putting the — out of business on 
that class of business though in years 
past he hg made credit possible for 
many oi these customers. 

I can hardly blame individual publish- 
ers for the dislike of making a target of 
themselves by favoring an increased cost 
for all their fellow publishe rs but never- 
theless in view of the independence of 
the publishers on most other topics | 
cannot see how reasonable men can per- 
mit this outrage to go on. These men 
continuously talk to the public of the 
growing lack of moral responsibility 
and yet here they permit a recognized 
injustice to continue simply because it 
affects their own pocketbooks. 

Although we are meeting higher NRA 
costs for labor and material I am selfish 
too. I do not like to make myself a 
target or to risk the loss of business for 
my company but I think it is time some- 
body spoke the truth because the news- 
print industry under present circum- 
stances will be more certainly injured 
by a silent acceptance of the situation 
than it will be by the connivance of 
aggrieved publishers. The Newsprint 
Manufacturers have published _ their 
costs; let the publishers show theirs. 

Below is given the average monthly 


is 


cost of a 36 page paper in a city with 
100,000 population, taken from the 
Graphic Arts Monthly for October, 


1932, page 9. 
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Stereotype Room 
Efficiency 


Means quick production of good 
plates and the elimination of re- 
casts as far as possible. 


Moulding Blankets 


Hard and Soi! Cork Blankets 
Heavy Wool Moulders 
Light Wool Moulders 
Thin Wool Moulders 


(All Sizes) 


Space Packing Felt 
4 Thicknesses—No. 25, 
No. 35, No. 40, No. 50 


Easy to tear, quick to place 


New England Newspaper 
Supply Company 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO 


Worcester, Mass. 














SPECIAL SERVICES for adver- 
tising and circulation promotion 
can be marketed most economi- 
cally through the Classified Service 
of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. The 
demand is active—now is the time 
to advertise. 








Rebuilt Presses 


SCOTT 24 and 32-page Presses, also 
Modern Unit Type Multi-Unit Presses, 
Quad, Sextuple, Octuple. 


GOSS 24page and 32-page with color 
deck, upper formers, good for black and 
color work. 


HOE 40-page Simplex, and 2 48-page 
Hoe Sextuples, 1 Z-type Unit Super- 
speed Octuple with Kohler Reels, 2 
Lightning Decked Octuples. 


DUPLEX-1 Duplex 16-page Tubular 
with stereotype equipment. 
Available for early delivery. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory... . .....Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office... 230 West 4st Street 
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Aun injunction to keep Thomas Le The 1 
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‘COURT KEEPS CITY’S 
BOOKS FROM EDITOR 


Quashes Writ Obtained by H. M. 
;| Davidson, of Daytona Beach, Fla., 

‘ but Leaves Way Open for 

New Effort 

The State Supreme Court of Florida 
early this week upheld the City of Da- 
tna Beach in its fght to keep Herbert 
“4 \;, Davidson, editor of the Daytona 

Beach News-Journal, from examining 
the city records. The court granted a 
* 4 motion of the city to quash an alterna- 
“Dhive writ of mandamus obtained by the 
editor several days ago in a local court. 
an The Supreme Court, however, al- 
24 qwed Davidson to file an amended 

jetition narrowing down those who 
1} Would be allowed to examine records 
jo one or two. 
In making its plea to quash the writ, 
the municipality contended that under 
ihe writ obtained by Davidson he 
would be allowed to take a crowd into 
the city offices and possibly impede the 
er (p work. Davidson sought to be accom- 
‘panied by his “agent or agents, attor- 
ney or attorneys or representative or 
repreeontatives” in looking at the city’s 
records. 

The municipality, :hrough its assist- 
ant city attorney, contended before the 
court that Davidson’s efforts were “a 
4 plitical proposition full of dynamite.” 
te} The editor’s attorney contended that 
jt did not matter whether the move was 
actuated by political or individual mo- 
ives. 














SEEKS CENSORSHIP DATA 


Senator Schall Asks $20,000 for 
;o§ Inquiry by Special Committee 
(Special to Ep1tor & PusBiisHeEr) 

WasHincton, D. C., May 28—Sena- 
or Thomas Schall of Minnesota has 
sked the U. S. Senate to set aside 
2,000 to be used by a special commit- 
te of that body in determining whether 
ensorship of news is being practiced in 
overnment departments. 

His resolution has been referred to 
he judiciary committee for considera- 
mm, on motion of Senator J. Hamilton 
ewis of Illinois, who commented: 


































ctric 





ric Mp! able senator from Minnesota re- 
imts as existing facts matters which 

ay be wholly misleading.” 
enabls @ ln a press release, Senator Schall 
anu: Marged that five attempts have been 
dividel MeA0e in the last year to censor the 
tess, a practice which he declared can- 
ry de: t be construed as a recovery measure 
of tkind which “does not belong to the 
tited States. He directly charged 
‘quiescence by the President in these 
ress tk Mctivities. The purpose of his resolu- 
or Gere: he asserted, is to create “a com- 
fete to sit whose duty it will be to 
a now that no person high or low in the 


weaucracy ruling Washington will be 
emitted to stamp out the people's 
ghts, 

The purposes of the inquiry, as set 
tin the resolution are to determine 
ether public records are being kept 
fom scrutiny ; whether advertisers who 
bse censorship are being molested; 
ay before the public all the facts 
‘ing upon existing censorship; and 
) determine whether the proposed 
8A telegraph code involves censor- 
Or increased telegraphic costs to 
eWSpapers, 


N.Y. SUN MEMORIAL SERVICE 


¥ Choristers Sing at Ceremony for 
14 Who Have Died 

\ memorial service for members of 
‘lew York Sun staff who died dur- 
é the last year was held May 26 in 
“ sun Club rooms, 280 Broadway 

tw York. ie 
‘he eulogy was delivered by Harold 
» Anderson, editorial writer. The 


TRI 


Krolooy : 

‘08y ot 14 names was read by 
oi .. Friendly, business manager. 
“¢ 12 English boy choristers from 


London Choir School who re- 

sang before President and Mrs. 
‘evelt_ and who have been singing 
ew York churches rendered three 
Le NS. They were under the direc- 
























Editor 


tion of Carlton Borrow. The organ 
accompaniment for the choristers was 
played by H. Staunton Woodman of the 
advertising staff. 

Einar O. Peterson, local advertising 
manager, was in charge of the arrange- 
ments. George L. Yaisle, president of 
the Sun Club, spoke briefly in opening 
the services. 


JOHN EDWARD HEALY 
John Edward Healy, editor of the 
Irish Times, Dublin, for the last 27 
years, died in Dublin May 30. Mr. 
Healy was Irish correspondent for the 


London Times for more than 25 years. 
He early achieved distinction as a 


student at Trinity College, after which 
he became an editorial writer, subse- 
quently editor of the Dublin Daily Ex- 
press. Leaving the Express, he became 
editor of the Irish Times. 
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BIEHL STARTS SERVICE 

A new feature and news service for 
New Jersey weekly newspapers has 
been started by George Biehl under the 
name of the Capital News Service at 
the State House, Trenton, N. J. Among 
the features supplied are “Politics Plus,” 
a political column signed by Biehl; a 
biographical sketch of the career of a 
prominent New Jersey man or woman 
in public life; a descriptive article about 
a department of the state government, 
and a question and answer box on poli- 
tics, the state government and other 
topics. 


HARRY L. SEXTON KILLED 

Harry L. Sexton, 50, Federal cus- 
toms collector at San Antonio, former 
secretary to Vice-President Garner and 
former editor of the Brownsville 
(Tex.) Herald, was killed in an air- 
plane crash at E] Paso May 29. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per lme 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charged at same rate per line 
per insertion as ear by frequency of 
insertion. Minimum space, three lines. 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any copy. 


Newspapers Wanted 





Newspaper Man of long experiences wishes 
to buy eastern weekly or small daily. New 
England preferred. A-600, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Amazed 
That’s what we are. With $20,000 or more 
eash down payment to make on a daily 


newspaper in a midwest town from 7,500 
to 20,000; with practical newspaper ex- 
perience; with ability to keep negotiations 


confidential. Still we are unable to find 
a suitable paper. If you are the owner 
of a paper who wants to sell at a fair 


and equitable price we would like to hear 
from you. A-576, Editor & Publisher, 
N. Y¥. 





Editorial Service 





Brokers 





Have You $25,000 for initial payment? I 
have four large weekly newspapers pub- 
lished from two plants which can be con- 
solidated, published from one plant or 
changed to a daily; field is large, exclusive, 
fertile. This is a real opportunity. J. B. 
Shale, Times Building, New York. 





Extra Fine Bargains right now in profitable 
weeklies, semi-weeklies, various sections. 
A few good dailies. Len Feighner, Pythian 
Blidg., Nashville, Mich., or J. W. Mapoles, 
Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, Va. 





I list and sell only better class daily (no 
weekly) newspapers. am perhaps in 
position to contact properties which you 
may desire to buy but you cannot contact 








direct. All correspondence’ confidential. 
Louis Eddy, Bloomington, II]. 

Insurance 
Build Circulation that sticks with News- 
paper Accident Insurance policies. Write 
Jim G. Ferguson, Newspaper Accident 


Division, Washington National 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Insurance 


Capable New York editorial service. Ex- 
clusive news, features, interviews. A-569, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Newspaper Counsel 





Thoroughly practical surveys covering any 
or all epartments, also consultation 
special problems, _ strictly confidential. 
A-590, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 





Advertising Director—Available June 1, 
executive, 38, fitted for position of highest 
responsibility. Sixteen years advertising 
experience daily newspapers in N. = 
Conn. and Fla. LOCAL, NATIONAL, 
PROMOTION, MERCHANDISE. Morning, 
evening or combination. Sales director 
using proven “CREATIVE IDEAS” system 
to increase revenue. A-1 references, past 
and present. Let’s talk about your prob- 


39 





Situations Wanted 





Former Circulation Manager with a wealth 
of experience on large and small city 
dailies who for the last 10 years has been 
engaged in the sale of display advertis- 
ing on the Pacific coast seeks opportunity. 
Would like to hear from a publisher in 
the middle West or Pacific slope who seeks 
man of unquestioned integrity and abil- 
ity in either circulation or display adver- 
tising Salary minor consideration until 
after ability demonstrated. Highest 
references T . Wood, 1129 Brent ave- 
nue, South Pasadena, Calif. 


is 





Editorial—15 years’ experience as foreign 
correspondent, copy reader, feature writer, 
general assignment reporter, and special 
investigator in Europe and New York. 
Willing to go anywhere. Best references, 
G. Wales, Box A-606, Editor & Publisher. 





Journalist, experienced newspapers and 
magazines, wants writing job. Willing to 
travel. A-621, Editor & Publisher. 





Manager—A thoroughly competent and ex- 
perienced newspaper manager now em- 
ployed seeks a change. His experience has 
been that of business and advertising man- 
ager on leading metropolitan dailies as 
well as the smaller towns. Would prefer 
a position where he would be permitted to 
make some investment. To a publisher in- 


terested in such a man, satisfactory busi- 
ness, character and personal references 
will be given, Interviews requested with 
publishers in small or large cities. Ad- 





dress Box A-623, Editor & Publisher. 








Managing Editor—Now in complete charge 
one of nation’s leading dailies. Wants 
change to afternoon field. New_ York 
background. Widely quoted editorial 
writer. Skilled news-gatherer and execu- 
tive. 37. College man, Salary commen- 
surate with times. Nothing under 150,000 
population. Prefer East, Box A-620, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





Mechanical Superintendent or composing 
room foreman, efficient record, hard 
worker, an organizer, metropolitan experi- 
ence, union. A-609, Editor & Publisher. 





Newspaperman, executive type. Success- 
ful solicitor, editorial writer, manager, re- 
porter. Record includes managing editor 
two dailies. Now in charge weekly plant 
which he has made pay owner good divi- 
dends throughout depression. Desires con- 
nection in larger field, at home or abroad. 
College and University education. Law 
graduate. Age 44, married. Address A- 
5, Editor & Publisher. 





Trade Journal Editor, 33, 8 years’ expe- 
rience Al publications. Editorial and 
makeup. Highly recommended. A-604, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Mechanical Equipment for Sale 





Photograving equipment for sale. Com- 
plete plant or any part. Miles Machinery 
Ae 





lems. A-595, Editor & Publisher. Co., 480 West Broadway, 
Circulation Manager, young, ambitious, . 
backed by enviable - record of handling Equipment Wanted 


every phase of circulation work with out- 
standing results, desires connection with 
daily desiring to expand. Anywhere. A-57]1, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Promotion 





Better Daily Newspapers in every section 
of the country are using and unreservedly 
endorsing Partlowe Plan circulation-build- 
ing campaigns, more than ever before. 
For quick definite A. B. C. circulation in- 
crease, regardless of business conditions in 
your field, write or wire collect The Charles 
Partlowe Company, Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis, 





Every newspaper has its individual cir- 
culation problems. If you are not getting 
your share of national linage, consult us, 
Our survey will Whether to use 
premiums, canvz prizes, contents, 








format changes, ete. Business, politics or 
simply method may be responsible for 
circulation lag. Our plans are original 
and our premiums are strictly exclusive. 
Analysis of course is free. The Better- 
Way Products, Inc., 55 West 42nd street, 
New York City. 

Insurance Campaigns conducted on profit 
sharing basis. Policies by highest rated 


Write 
Pa. 


Companies. 
Harrisburg, 


Allen Registry Bureau, 





Promotion, to bring ‘‘better times,’’ Hud- 
son De Priest & Associates, world’s record 
n.<. 


circulation builders. 246 5th Ave., N. Y 





Newspapers for Sale 





Excellent Weekly and Job Shop less than 
hundred miles from New York. Doing 
$20,000 business annually through depres- 
sion and paying non-resident owner weekly 
cash dividend in excess of combined sa!- 





aries of two employees. Should gross 
purchase price first year under business 
upturn now started. Owner's need of im- 
mediate cash in his home town daily in 
distant state only reason for sale. Loca- 
tion not county seat but county’s best 
town, Official organ for several munici- 
palities. Gets much county printing and 
legal advertising. Newspaper and shop 


firmly entrenched by habit of half a cen- 








tury. This ad appears but once. State 
your cash available first letter. Address 
Owner, A-624, Editor & Publisher. 

Opportunities for Buyer and_ Seller 
are listed on our Classified page. If 
you dor’t find what you want this 
week, insert a small advertisement stat- 
ing your needs, 


Circulation Manager—Employed, desires 
change. Can build circulation without 
using unnatural stimulants, and get the 
money. Proven record. Best references. 


A-607, Editor & Publisher. 
Circulation—Mr. Canadian Publisher: Are 
you looking for a Circulation Manager with 
ability to produce results and get the 
money for circulation secured. An or- 
ganizer capable of analyzing and building. 
Economical operation consistant with 
sound management, Have had enough 
experience to take over entire manage- 
ment of a small newspaper. Age 38 
Married. Now employed. Box A-619, 
tor & Publisher. 





ars, 


Edi- 





Circulation Manager, thoroughly experi- 
enced all phases management, boy promo- 
tion. Good record, increasing circulation 
and revenue. Go anywhere. A-626, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








Circulation—S8 years experience, Morning, 
Evening and Sunday fields. Best refer- 
ences, Box A-627, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Manager, experienced; efficient, 
economical executive with unusual selling 
ability and an expert on promotion. Will 
£0 anywhere. Record demonstrates that 
this man is a linage builder, even under 
adverse conditions. Age 35, college. A-611, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Advertising Manager—Twenty- 
five years’ experience, 24 of which as ad- 
vertising manager, desires connection. Am 
in prime of life and thoroughly capable of 
filling place on large or small publication. 
Record shows I can build linage and can 
handle department harmoniously and with 
maximum results. I know how to battle 
real competition; am not a chair warmer 
but a real go-getter. In last twenty-five 
years have been Classified Advertising 
Manager on Kansas City Star-Times, 
Portland Oregonian, Dallas News-Journal, 
five years in Hearst organization, and, for 
last eight years, classified advertising 
manager Long Beach Press-Telegram and 
Sun. Any of the business managers of 
above-named papers will gladly tell of my 
ability. W. E. Douglas, 10 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Long Beach, Cal. 





Wanted—To buy the following double-page 
equipment: chase, turtle casting box, trim- 
mer, shaver. Address A-587, Care Editor 
& Publisher. e 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
Bought, Sold and Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


Palmer, Suter & Palmer 


Business Established In 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 











Used 
Equipment 


There is an active 
demand, so what 
have you to sell? 


A Classified Ad is 
the road toa buyer. 


Classified Service 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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By MARLEN PEW 


A! the age of 15, in Grover Cleve- 
land’s second administration, a 
husky boy climbed the stairs to the edi- 
turial rooms of ~ Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Morning Post 


and addressed the editor, 
Ben Dean—*May I write something for 
\ ou? 

“Then, why don’t you?’ Dean replied. 
“But what do you want me to write?” 
“Why, what you can write about, 

son.” the editor answered. “Only don’t 


make it about the rise and fall of the 
Roman Empire, or the battle of Hast- 
ings for a daily newpaper. Give us 
something about our town that people 
in our town will want to read tomor- 
row morning, and our reportorial staff 
of one missed.” 

“I'll have to be paid for what I write,” 
said the boy. “I need money.” 

Ben Dean smiled. “All right,” he 
said, “we start square. I'll pay you for 
anything I use, but I don’t promise to 
use anything.” 

The next day the G. 
paraded. The Morning 
the fact. But the boy 
editor a story which pictured not so 
much what the spectators saw in the 
celebration as what it meant to the vet- 
erans on the skirmish line. Dean poised 
his blue pencil above the juvenile copy 


A. R. veterans 
Post covered 
brought to the 


like a broadsword, but read it through 
to tlie last page without changing a 
word. Then he reached down into his 


jeans and pulled out a dollar. It was 
the tirst chapter in the newspaper career 
if Frederick Palmer, war correspondent, 
me of our proudest heroes of the printed 
page through three decades. 

VE 


~ * x 
\ the 


took a couple of days out of 

current week to put the 
finishing touches on the family gar- 
den, but the rural mail carrier hap- 
pened along with a book from Bobbs- 
Merrill, entitled “With My Own Eyes,” 
and instead of planting the late corn 
and beans we sailed away on wings 
of fancy and wonder, tirelessly back and 
forth across the seven seas, in the com- 
pany of one of the ablest newspaper- 
men we have known, exploring this 
thing called “civilization. Strange is 
man! Wonderful are his works, con- 
sidering his innate barbarity! 

Mr. Palmer took to the open road in 
journalism after he had earned his gd 
through Allegheny College. Charles A. 
Dana patted him on the shoulder as a 
mere boy, and said, “That’s a good piece 
you turned in last week.” The lad, as 


a free lance, sold his stuff to New 
}ork Sun and was also given encour- 


agement by Curtis Brown, of New York 
Press. He could then have a $5 room, 
an egg for breakfast and a 50-cent table 
dhote. His traveling correspondence 
started when Brown and Ervin Ward- 
man sent him to London to cover the 
alarm which followed Grover Cleve- 
land’s message vigorously demanding 
that the boundary dispute between Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana be settled by 
arbitration. When the British lion 
ceased roaring the correspondent had 
picked up the news trail in Paris and 
presently found himself in Greece. 
Athens had gone war-mad. Turkey was 
mobilizing. “Give us war,” the surging 
populace was crying. “Kill the Turk!” 
“Hurrah for war!” Mr. Palmer learned 
away back there a governing fact about 
brutal war: “A war, even if we lost it, 
would be a good thing for Greece.” 
Greek soldiers were proud of their new 
uniforms which gave work to Yorkshire 
weavers. He learned another lesson 
about war when he saw how Athenian 


newspapers lied about the enemy to 
make “victory more certain.” The 
youthful correspondent, who himself 


lived to be military censor with the A. 


E. F., early discovered that war-fever 


does not thrive on truth, rather lies. 
m 


At 24+ Frederick Palmer saw the 
4 Greeks tight the Turks, a serio- 
comic affair; he was with Gen. Fred 
Funston’s troops that chased Aguinaldo 
through the “hells” of Luzon; he in- 
timately saw the battle of Manila Bay, 
visitor of Admiral Dewey; some of his 
best stories concern the gold rush to the 
Klondike; with tortured men _ he 
marched to Peking when the murderous 
Boxers were suppressed; he witnessed 
many of the engagements that led to 
the defeat of mighty Russia by Japan, 
whose war power was until then little 
suspected; the interminable warfare of 
the Balkans finally to set off the powder 
magazine in a world tragedy, was re- 
ported understandingly by him; finally, 
Mr. Palmer saw from the inside the all- 
time terror on the European field and 
what he says about the whole idea of 
war as a solvent of human problems 
should be read by every newspaperman. 
‘=u ¢ 


ORLD War Liars,” is the title 

of a fascinating chapter of his 
new book. Writing of August 1, 1914, 
he says: “For me, at last, time has re- 
solved complexity into simplicity ; it has 
congealed chaos into the clean outlines 
of continents and raised the mountain 
peaks and drawn the courses of the 
arterial rivers. It has reverted me to 
the fundamentals, because I had seen 
so many wars, that human passions are 
the same whether they lash the local 
lake or the seven seas into a destroying 
storm. All wars carry the same lesson 
for each generation which the next gen- 
eration forgets. A squad is a squad, its 
unit one soldier, his home unit, which 
bred and shaped him, one family whether 
the army numbers 5,000 or five mil- 
lions and his nation one million or one 
hundred millions. What can I as one 
human atom in the human chaos add to 
the record of the whole? Nothing, per- 
haps, if I had not held two unique posi- 
tions; ye certainly, if I had not 
had the inside view of the shuttle of 
advance pee repulse, of despair and re- 
lief from despair, as heavier taxes were 
laid upon the peoples, their hates fanned 
to enable them to bear the burden of 
more loans and more taxes, and the 
drain on man-power for cannon fodder 
was spread nearer the cradle and the 
grave. My personal story is a thread, 
running through the familiar back- 
ground, knotted with moments when I 
saw great decisions made, moments of 
acute consciousness of the double life 
I led, when I was cast for the part 
of public liar to keep up the spirit of 
the armies and the peoples of our side.” 

* * * 


RAND war stories he tells, but we 

are here mainly interested in war 
correspondence and censorship. Early 
in the 1914 campaign the British gov- 
ernment decided to accredit to the head- 
quarters of the British Army in France 
five correspondents to represent as many 
groups of British newspapers, and one 
each for the British commonwealths, 
for the Allies and for the U. S. The 
American appointment came, through 
William Jennings Bryan, then Secretary 
of State, to Mr. Palmer who was ac- 
cepted readily by A.P., U.P. and I.N.S. 
However, it proved only an army trap 
to keep all correspondents, including the 
official representative of the U. S. ser- 
vices, away from the front. For months 
Mr. Palmer sought to gain a point of 
vantage at the fighting line, but British 
officialdom kept putting him off. In 
the meantime Germany was bestowing 
all manner of favors on writing men, es- 
pecialty to Americans who were writing 
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to a neutral nation. John McCutcheon 
and Irvin Cobb were allowed to drive 
in a taxicab from Brussels to see the 
Belgian army and were captured by the 
Germans, but the German staff was hos- 
pitable and even took the two news- 
papermen up in planes to see the sights. 
The incident served to change German 
policy and presently American corres- 
pondents were being given tours of the 
German front—actually conducted into 
the trenches—and German _ generals 
yielded to interviewers. But Kitchener 
still argued that Germany, having the 
upper hand, was in a better position to 
be liberal. The British and French cen- 
sorship remained tight. Kitchener 
sought to satisfy public curiosity by sup- 
plying “eye witness accounts,” written 
by army talent, but as they were re- 
markable mainly for what they did not 
tell editors soon relegated them to the 
waste basket. By argument and ca- 
jolery, however, the one accredited Am- 
erican correspondent overcame the Brit- 
ish objections to front-line reporting. 
“Day after day we sallied forth from 
our chateau to different headquarters 


and billets for our grist, and having 
written our dispatches, turned them 
over to the officers ior censorship. We 
rarely had our copy cut. We had 
learned too well where the line was 
drawn on military secrecy. The im- 


portant items were those we leit out; 
and these made us public liars. There 


was little pretense of keeping secrets 
from us.” 
* >» * 
HEN Mr. Palmer returned to 


the winter of 
Allies were seeing the war 


Washington in 
1916-17 the 


through rose-colored glasses, but he 
knew the inside view was desperate. 
Outraged Belgium! The Lusitania! 


Edith Cavell! We came into the war, 
no longer too proud to fight; Europe’s 
flattery and propaganda had done their 
work. Now the business was to keep 
truth back from our people as it had 
been to keep it from the British people 
“lest it encourage the enemy and dis- 
courage us.” 

Mr. Palmer got an excellent assign- 
ment for an American syndicate. He 
wanted to “sit on top of the world as 
a free correspondent,” not write under 
the ruthless restrictions of the Army. 
But, says he, “I also shuddered at my- 
self as a ghoul, having no part except 
to look on when my country was at 
war. And deep down | did think of 
the World War as a war to end war. 

After the exhibition of mass 
murder we would relegate war to past 
savagery in common with witch-burning, 
imprisonment for debt, drawing and 
quartering, the torture chamber and 
hanging for thievery. Foolish dream!” 

* * 


PPOINTED censor with A. E. F., 

Mr. Palmer had no taste for his 

job. In his book he calls censorship 
“worse than war.” 

He writes: “War censorship smoth- 
ers truth in cotton-wool, behind the 
opaque curtain which is guarded by a 
soldier's bayonet. It suppresses all that 
does not augur well and works in a 
closet. Propaganda tells us that all is 
well and augurs better and works in the 
open. It wraps the tinsel around the 
cotton-wool as a beautiful gift package 
which encloses the jewel of victory for 
— who would tight for it. A censor 

a professional no-man, a propagandist, 
a fits me a yes-man.” 

The French, as usual, were opposed 
to any press freedom for the reporters 
with the American army. They re- 
garded every move toward candid pub- 
lic despatches with alarm. Thanks to 
Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
and to General Pershing, the Americans 
set up, however, their own censorship— 
refused to trust the function to the 
French. Mr. Palmer was selected for 
the work. He liberalized the Allies’ 


regulations as much as he dared, he 
writes. A correspondent might go 
about without military escort. Feature 


writers, sending mail copy, might live 
with regimental units. The British and 
French Intelligence staffs vowed this 
would make trouble. The correspond- 
ents went up against a wall of anonym- 





ity, denied the right to mention ; 

ot officers and they could not ann: 
that the first contingent of United $s. 
troops was at sea, but that great 
item was to be released when the 
port was safely in port. However 
first word of this leaked out of a} 
ish press bureau and our own 
were scooped. Then broke the fix 
many storms on the hapless head 

censor. Charles H. Grasty gave 
Palmer a curtain lecture on his 2) 
management. The censor shared hij 
ger, but the army staff was not ig 


ested in who got news beats. 
* * 
SOURCE of disappointment t4 


A newsmen was that Pershing J 
no human interest stuff and coin 
slogans, except “Lafayette, we are te 


which was really uttered by Payma 
Stanton. Pershing would not a 
phrases invented for him by others. i 


commander-in-chief would not be jr 
viewed, another disappointment, | 
Palmer speaks in high terms of Jy 
Wood, Edwin L. James, Fred F, Fed 
30zeman Bolge r, Lincoln Eyre; 
Heywood Broun. The latter, op § 
return to New York, wrote a seri: 
articles for New York Tribune, y- 
overseas colleagues said violated ar 

ten agreement. Palmer says Brow: 

vealed no military secret. He sé 

the matter with Pershing. Indeei Ha. — 
censor would, if he had followed hisie—X¢ 
pulse, have told the reporters to : = 
the whole truth, puncture the a 
ganda balloon and be their own 
vidual censors. 


Pies se — — 





T 

4 
4 
; 
; 


son, 





* * 
A! last, after a long, exasperd 
wait, the day came when Amem 
troops were to go into action. 
military danger was that press exaggl 
ation would give the appearance tf 
enemy of an offensive. To the rg 
ers the danger was that some spre 
eagle Deputy of France would spil 
news in an oration in the Chae” 
Palmer got Pershing’s consent anid 
correspondents had their story. 

At this point in his book Mr. P 
tells of a young physical detective 
ing with older Germans in the tre 
before the A. E. F. who strayed} 
U. S. trenches. ‘He was shot th 
the arm, and after he had held wi 
hands, two of our men bayoneted i 
This atrocity violated the Hague 
vention, but the censor killed thes 
because, as he says, he did not wat 
Germans to use the incident int 
propaganda. 

In the first raid on our trenches, 
porters brought in the news that 
mans had cut the throats of som 
our soldiers. Surely, here was a 
to fire American war spirit. The 
sor, however, knew that the uw 
trench knives was not unusual and 

“to sever the carotid artery and jt ; 
vein is no worse than tearing out Is 
viscera with bombs.” So he kille# 
story about throat cutting. Pes) 
stood behind his censor, 

The correspondents had new 
plenty after this and things rans 
smoothly. Palmer says he was! 
glad to throw off the hair shirt 
book ends with the = story 0! 
World War events and he pays 
to Will Irwin, W. G. Shepherd, 4 


@ 





*Port 


Ruhl, William Philip Simms, i Su 
Forrest, Walter Duranty and L 
Mellett. . ttCon: 
The author writes contempt0")) tke, 
of diplomats who played thei 7 ‘Man 
arts in the Peace Conference. 4 
erals, he found, “have much fine! Barn 
sonal characters than statesmen. | ttBrat 
He, who has spent a lifetime t)> tBurt 
ing wars, concludes his personal § : 4 “Ruth 





by quoting a Harvard professor 











remarked at Versailles: “Well J) tater 
lost the war, after all. We have" on 
going through the same cycles of a: Boe 
tion as after every other ‘great We "Bost 
induct us into the next.” 1 fp “Bost 

“But cannon fodder has ©% *Bosr 
something from the World WE) tBroc 
Palmer repli 4. “It knows there * — 
glory going into the teeth 0! ‘Hare 
thresher.” 


“Still, the next generation wil’ 
get the lesson,” the professor re 
“TI still hope,” was Palmer’s te?! 
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snanufe acturers WAO WANT TO GET AHEAD 


CHEER UP! Here’s what happened to building 


contracts in New England this year compared with a year ago: 
Up 180% in January. Up 36% in February. Up 94% in March. 
After all, you can’t build a new house, or remodel an old one, 
unless you have money in the bank. Compare the per capita 


savings of New England with the rest of the country: 


New England . 
Middle Atlantic 
Pache . . 
East Central 
West Central . 
Southern . 


Isn’t it about time you staged a come-back? And isn’t it true 


$517 
a> Gore 
192 
83 
46 
35 


. . . 


that it pays to concentrate your effort where you can expect 
the greatest return per dollar spent in advertising? 


Look at the newspapers listed at the bottom of this page. 


Combined, they have a circulation of more than two and a half 
million—concentrated in the 39 important New England cities, 
These are the 52 key newspapers you should use to start the 
upward march. Start the wheels turning again. Start planning 


an intensive newspaper campaign—today. 
















pe : 
* 
SAVE BY SPENDING MORE in these NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS 
ce oo 
was I 
shirt MAINE—Population 797,423 Ad Rates CONNECTICUT—Population 1,606,903 
a ia meee Circu- 2,500 10,000 
% Circu- 2,500 10,000 ? lation lines lines Ad Rates 
ays cartue 4 tae thaws ttHolyoke Transcript & Tele- Gircu- 2,500 10,000 
i i i WOM toca cies ak ees cee (E) 16,542 .08 065 lation = Hines lines 
ns, V Sunday Telegra “Ag aXME) 59,083 20 16 *Lawrence Eagle-Tribune....(ME) 28,242 -10 = .09 *Bridgeport Post Telegram.(M&E) 43,226 .135 .135 
nd L Mow eeeeee (ME) 5 . ° WI i os (E) 17,182 .065 05 *Bridgeport Post.............. (S) 21,729 -08 08 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population 465,293 *Lowell Courier-Citizen and ttDanbury News-Times........ (E) 9,303 -06 05 
acl ttConcord Monitor-Patroit..... (E) 6,844 05 03 Evening Leader......... (M&E) 18,897 .07 07 *Hartford Courant............ (M) 35,792 -10 -10 
vemptt"|) tKeene Sentinel............... (E) 3,993 .036 .025 *The Lowell Sun.............. (E) 14,705 .09 .07 *Hartford Courant............ (S) 59,655 .15 15 
their 77 *Manchester Union-Leader. . (ME) 33,374 15 12 *New Bedford Standard Times CRRnseianS TUG ccccccccccsess (E) 57,964 15 15 
once. and Mercury........... (M&E) 46,944 14 14 *Middletown Press............ 8,890 -055 .035 
1 fine — VERMONT—Population 359,611 *New Bedford Sunday Standard Naugatuck News..... 5,528 -035 8 .035 
“ Pea Scans ecdsesc once (E) 6,716 04 03 Ta a alee aD Hee ih (S) 25,486 .10 .10 *New Britain Herald... 14,583 09 -08 
nen. ‘ ‘tiene Reformer........ (E) 3,374 035 = .02 *North Adams Transcript. . .. . (E) 10,623 .05 04 ttNew Haven Register. . 60,361 -16 «15 
‘ime re ' — Free Press........ (M) 16,134 -065 .065 *Pittsfield Eagle............... (E) 18,457 .06 .06 *New London Day...... 13,868 -06 -05 
‘sonal ae “Sutland Herald............. (M) 13,489 -06 -06 *Salem News.............csec- (E) 20,280 .09 .07 *Norwalk Hour.......... ° 7,271 -045 8.045 
fessor "Fe MASSACHUSETTS—Population 4,249,614 *Taunton Gazette............. (E) 8814 .05 .035 *Norwich Bulletin & Record(M&E) 19,244 .09 .07 
“Wel (i *Attieboro Sun............... = 6 CO *Waercester Telegram and *Stamford Advocate........... (E) 11,078 .065 .055 
> have 4) “Boston Eve. American........ (E) 243,405 50.50 Evening Gazette........ (M&E) 107,133.28 = .25 *Waterbury Republican & 
Jes of @) “Boston Sunday Advertiser. ...(S) 468,871.75 75 *Worcester Sunday Telegram..(S) 52,778 21.  .18 EE en ncvewswane Ce: 2S: OD 
eat 4 “Boston eae (M&E) 268,176 .50 .50 RHODE ISLAND—Population 687,497 a no neat a 
" — Teamscrige..eccccccece (E) 35,524 .25 25 *Pawtucket Times............ (E) 29,917 -09 Oe) 2s IT erat oe yc : y ‘ 
: let +B Ce, (M) 336,627 -60 60 *Providence Bulletin.......... (E) 91,643 -20 -27 (B) 
jas 7 Boston Post.......... ...-(S) 287,860 55 55 *Providence Journal.......... (M) 40,851 -12 -27 (B) 
rid es Sesteon Enterprise... -(E) 24,721 -08 -08 *Providence Journal........... (S) 92,573 -20 -20 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Evening Bulletin 
there § psn Sentinel........... (E) 11,222 .06 .045 tProvidence News-Tribune..... (E) 29,558 .10 .10 tPublishers’ Affidavit Oct. 1, 1933. 
eth a! ee Recorder-Gazette..(E) 6,361 .045 .045 ttWesterly Sun.............- (E&S) 5,135 .04 .04 ttPublishers’ Affidavit, Apr. 1, 1934. 
werhill Gazette............ (E) 15,903 07 -06 *Woonsocket Call............- (E) 16,177 -06 -06 *A.B. C. Publishers’ St t, Apr. 1, 1934. 
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it goes home 


and STAY 


Men buy this newspaper in the evening, 
read it on the way home and carry it into 
the home where the women, too, read it. 


Numerous surveys made not only by The 
Sun but by other organizations and other 
newspapers show that The Sun goes and 
stays in more homes in the better residen- 
tial districts of the city and in the suburbs 


home 


than any other weekday newspaper. ... 
A survey made in fifteen representative 
suburban towns shows that The Sun goes 
and stays in twice as many homes as the 
second evening newspaper; in more homes 
than all the weekday morning newspapers 
combined; in nearly as many homes 
as all the other New York evening news- 
papers combined. 


OVER 300,000 CIRCULATION 


Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising. 


NEW YORK 








